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A HISTORICAL INACCURACY IN CORNEILLE’S 
“NICOMEDE” 


The late Professor John E. Matzke of Leland Stanford Junior 
University has pointed out that Amyot’s Plutarch is one of the sources 
of Corneille’s Mort de Pompée and Horace.! A curious bit of addi- 
tional evidence of Corneille’s familiarity with Amyot is found in 
Nicoméde. It involves the identity of the Roman consul Flaminius 
and the motives that the poet attributes to him for having brought 
about the death of Hannibal. An outline of the situation at the 
beginning of the play will bring the point out more clearly. 

The Nicoméde of the play is a noble prince whose native military 
genius has been trained by the great Hannibal, a refugee at the court 
of his father, Prusias, king of Bithynia. He is the idol of the Bithyn- 
ian army and has led it to the conquest of a large part of Asia 
Minor. His affianced bride is Laodice, queen of Armenia, the ward 
of Prusias and residing at his court. Prusias, in the play, is repre- 
sented as a weak-willed monarch entirely dominated by his second 
wife, Arsinoé, who is planning to place Attale, her own son and 
Nicoméde’s half-brother, upon the throne at the death of her husband. 
When the play opens she has already brought about through 
Flaminius the return of her own son from Rome and, in return for 
this favor, has caused the death of Hannibal. She has also made 
Prusias jealous of his elder son and has represented to Rome that 
the union of the crowns of Bithynia and Armenia would be a menace 


1 Modern Language Notes, Vol. XV, 1900; Modern Philology, Vol. I, 1904. 
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to Roman sovereignty in Asia, so that Flaminius comes charged with 
the mission of preventing the marriage of Nicoméde ard Laodice. 
Arsinoé’s dream is to outplay Rome as well as Nicoméde, by even- 
tually marrying Attale to Laodice and by assuring to him at the 
same time the throne of Bithynia. She gets Nicoméde away from 
the army by causing to be disclosed to him a sham plot for his 
assassination. The news of the death of Hannibal and the fact 
that Attale has begun paying court to Laodice also hasten the young 
hero’s return. 

Nothing need be said here about the way in which Corneille 
has changed the characters of Prusias and Nicoméde from those which 
history ascribes to them. The historical prototype of the former was 
Prusias II of Bithynia, surnamed “the Hunter.” It was in all prob- 
ability at his court that the death of Hannibal occurred in 183 B.c. 
His son Nicomedes IT ascended the throne in 149 or 148 B.c. and was 
succeeded by his son Nicomedes III in 91 or 90 B.c. Nicomedes III 
was the last king of Bithynia. When he died in 76 or 74 B.c., 
he left his kingdom to the Roman republic. It is, of course, with 
Nicomedes III that we are to identify the Nicoméde of our play. 

In his “‘ Avis au lecteur” and again in his “Examen” of the play 
Corneille states as follows the liberties which he has taken with history 
in his use of the episode of the mission of Flaminius: 


J’ai approché de cette histoire [that of Nicoméde and Laodice] celle de 
la mort d’Annibal, qui arriva un peu auparavant chez ce méme roi, et dont 
le nom n’est pas un petit ornement 4 mon ouvrage. J’en ai fait Nicoméde 
disciple pour lui préter plus de valeur et plus de fierté contre les Romains; 
et, prenant l’occasion de l’ambassade ot Flaminius fut envoyé par eux vers 
ce roi, leur allié, pour qu’on remit entre leurs mains ce vieil ennemi de leur 
grandeur, je l’ai chargé d’une commission secréte de traverser ce mariage, 
qui devait leur donner de la jalousie. J’ai fait que, pour gagner |’esprit 
de la reine, qui, suivant l’ordinaire des secondes femmes, avait tout pouvoir 
sur celui de son vieux mari, il lui raméne un de ses fils que mon auteur 
[Justin] m’apprend avoir été nourri 4 Rome. Cela fait deux effets; car, 
d’un cété, il obtient la perte d’Annibal par le moyen de cette mére ambitieuse, 
et, de l’autre, il oppose 4 Nicoméde un rival appuyé de toute la faveur 
des Romains, jaloux de sa gloire et de sa grandeur naissante. 


Now this episode as it appears in the play contains other historical 
inaccuracies than those mentioned by Corneille in the passage just 
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quoted. A citation from the play will bring this out. In the fifth 
scene of the first act we have a conversation between Arsinoé and 
her “confidente” Cléone in which the latter expresses doubts as 
to the scrupulous honor of the Romans. She cites the death of 
Hannibal in support of her misgivings. Arsinoé answers: 


Ne leur impute pas une telle injustice: 

Un Romain seul !’a faite, et par mon artifice. 
Rome I’efit laissé vivre, et sa legalité 

N’efit point forcé les lois de l’hospitalité. 
Savante 4 ses dépens de ce qu’il savait faire, 
Elle le souffrait mal auprés d’un adversaire; 
Mais quoique, par ce triste et prudent souvenir, 
De chez Antiochus elle l’ait fait bannir, 

Elle aurait vu couler sans crainte et sans envie 
Chez un prince allié les restes de sa vie. 

Le seul Flaminius, trop piqué de l’affront 

Que son pére défait lui laisse sur le front; 

Car je crois que tu sais que quand I’aigle romaine 
Vit choir ses légions au bord du Trasiméne, 
Flaminius, son pére, en était général, 

Et qu’il y tomba mort de la main d’Annibal; 
Ce fils donc, qu’a pressé la soif de la vengeance, 
S’est aisément rendu de mon intelligence: 
L’espoir d’en voir l’objet entre ses mains remis 
A pratiqué par lui le retour de mon fils; 

Par lui j’ai jeté Rome en haute jalousie 

De ce que Nicoméde a conquis dans I’ Asie, 

Et de voir Laodice unir tous ses états, 

Par l’hymen de ce prince, 4 ceux de Prusias: 

Si bien que le sénat prenant un juste ombrage 
D’un empire si grand sous un si grand courage, 
Il s’en est fait nommer lui-méme ambassadeur, 
Pour rompre cet hymen et borner sa grandeur. 
Et voila le seul point ot Rome s’intéresse. 


Two points are of interest here. First, Arsinoé represents herself 
as the first cause of Hannibal’s death, absolving Rome of ali blame 
for it. This is probably false historically, as the evidence of the 
historians points to the implication of Rome in the affair. Livy 
(Book 39, chap. 51) and Justin (Book 32, chap. 4) both tell us that, 
when the Romans heard of Hannibal’s aiding Prusias in his war 
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against Eumenes II, king of Pergama, they sent ambassadors to the 
Bithynian court to demand that Prusias cease hostilities against 
Eumenes and surrender Hannibal. 

I cite on this point a portion of a note by Naudet printed by 
Marty-Laveaux and Hémon in their respective editions of Corneille:! 


Ne dirait on pas qu’il a pris un remords 4 Corneille de maltraiter ses 
chers Romains dans cette piéce, et qu’il veut les relever un peu? Arsinoé 
se donne trop d’importance et se fait plus criminelle qu’elle ne l’est. Elle 
pouvait se rendre |’instrument des desseins de Rome afin d’en profiter pour 
elle-méme et pour son fils. Mais qu’elle ait pu influer sur la politique du 
sénat et l’émouvoir 4 son gré, c’est une illusion A laquelle on ne se prétera 
pas, pour peu qu’on connaisse !’antiquité. 


Now, while Corneille may have been actuated by a desire to 
rehabilitate the Romans, it is also likely that we have here a reminis- 
cence of Amyot. In the life of Flaminius as it appears in the fourth 
volume of the Clavier edition of Amyot’s Plutarch (Paris, 1802) we 
find the statement that Rome was quite aware that Hannibal was 
living at the Bithynian court but that she took no notice of it, 
believing her old enemy to be no longer dangerous, but that 
Flaminius, having been sent to Bithynia on other business, saw 
Hannibal there, and not being able to bear the thought that he was 
still alive, brought about his death, in spite of the entreaties of 
Prusias. It is further stated that, at Rome, many blamed Flaminius 
for having, out of mere desire for fame, so driven to death a defense- 
less enemy. It is true that in his subsequent narrative Plutarch 
says that some praised Flaminius for what he had done and that 
certain historians even claim that he had been sent to the court of 
Prusias for that express purpose. While this second version of the 
story is probably nearer to the truth, it does not seem improbable 
that the first and more inaccurate version may have had some influ- 
ence on Corneille. 

The second and more interesting question raised by the passage 
I have cited from the play has to do with the identity of Flaminius. 
Corneille makes him the son of the consul who commanded the Roman 
forces at Lake Trasimenus (217 B.c.) and who met his death in that 
battle so disastrous to Roman arms. 


1 Marty-Laveaux, V, 225; Hémon, IV, 226. 
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There are two other references in the play to this supposed rela- 
tionship. In vss. 581-84, Nicoméde says, speaking of Flaminius: 

Il doit savoir qu’un jour il me fera raison 

D’avoir réduit mon maitre au secours du poison, 


Et n’oublier jamais qu’autrefois ce grand homme 
Commenga par son pére 4 triompher de Rome. 


Again, in vss. 619-30, the same character says: 


Et si Flaminius en est le capitaine, 
Nous pourrons lui trouver un lac de Trasiméne. 





All this is, of course, historically false. The Flaminius of our 
play is the Titus Quintus Flaminius who defeated Philip V of Mace- 
donia at Cynocephalae in 197 B.c. He was of a patrician family 
and was not related, as far as is known, to the Caius Flaminius of 
plebeian origin who was defeated and killed at Lake Trasimenus. 
The mistake is noted by both Marty-Laveaux and Hémon, who 
cite a note by Palissot on the subject.!. After pointing out the error, 
Palissot concludes: 


a mae Ry rae 












Corneille, quoique trés instruit, fut trompé, selon toute apparence, par la 
conformité des noms; et ce qui nous le persuade, c’est que, lorsqu’il se permet 
de donner volontairement quelque atteinte 4 la vérité de l’histoire, il ne le 
dissimule jamais dans l’examen de ses piéces, et qu’il y rend compte des 
motifs qui ont pu l’autoriser 4 se donner cette licence, mais on ne trouve 
rien ni dans la préface ni dans l’examen de Nicoméde qui prouve que 
Corneille ait pu prendre ici quelque liberté. 










We may grant that Corneille was probably ignorant of the liberty 
he was taking with history, but that he was confused by a mere con- 
formity of names seems doubtful in view of the following. 

There appears in several editions of Amyot’s Plutarch a supple- 
ment consisting of the lives of Hannibal and Scipio Africanus trans- 
lated by Charles de Lécluse (or Lescluse),? a noted savant who was 










1 Marty-Laveaux, V, 525; Hémon, IV, 226; cf. also Hémon, IV, 135. 
2 According to Hoefer, Nouvelle biographie universelle, Vol. XXX (Paris, Firmin- 
Didot et Cie, 1881) they were published in folio in Paris in 1565 along with Amyot’s 
version of Plutarch’s lives and were subsequently reprinted several times. It is stated 
in Vol. XXIII of Michaud’s Biographie universelle ancienne et moderne that they were 
published in octavo in Paris by Vascosan in 1562 and that they serve to complete the 
sixth volume of the same edition of Plutarch. In the Clavier edition of Amyot (Paris, 
1802) they appear at the end of Vol. IX. 
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born at Arras’ between 1524 and 1526 and who died at Leyden in 
1609. These lives seem to have been originally written in Latin 
by the Florentine Donato Acciajuoli (1428-78) and to have been 
published along with some Latin translations made by him of 
certain lives of Plutarch.' - 

In the life of Hannibal contained in this supplement there appears 
the following statement: 


La venué de Flaminius luy augmentoit d’avantage la suspicion, lequel 
il estimoit estre le plus grand ennemy qu’il eust en Rome, tant publiquement 
pour la haine commune de tous les Romains, que particuliérement pour 
la mémoire de son pére Flaminius, lequel fut tué en la bataille qui se donna 


auprés du lac Trasiméne. 


The rest of the narrative of Hannibal’s death agrees pretty closely 
with the same story as told by Plutarch in the life of Flaminius 
referred to above. 

As to the fact that Corneille represents the consul Caius Flaminius 
as having been killed by Hannibal himself, Naudet is probably right 


in calling this a “gratuitous supposition of the poet’s.”? Polybius 
Livy relates 


The version of 
It does seem, 


says that Flaminius was killed by a party of Celts. 


that he was slain by a soldier named Ducarius. 

Acciajuoli agrees in this respect with that of Livy. 
however, that we have in the passage just cited the source of 
Corneille’s error in making the Flaminius of his play the son of the 
consul slain at Lake Trasimenus. It might, of course, be claimed 
that our poet was merely seeking effect and needed no suggestion 
for the liberty he has here taken with history, but in view of his 
familiarity with Amyot, it is probable that the responsibility belongs 


to Acciajuoli and De Lécluse. 
STANLEY AsTREDO SMITH 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 


1 Cf. Hoefer, op. cit., Vol. I; Michaud, op. cit., Vol. I; also Hoefer, Vol. XXX, and 


Michaud, Vol. XXIII, under Lécluse. 
2 Cf. Marty-Laveaux, op. cit.; Hémon, op. cit. 
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court of Frederick II. 


delle Vigne. 


discordt. 


metrical features of the several poems. 


THE DERIVATION OF THE CANZONE 


The first group of Italian poets consists of some thirty men, 
nearly all of whom were associated, directly or indirectly, with the 
Among them were the Emperor Frederick 
himself, his sons King Enzo and King Frederick of Antioch, his father- 
in-law, King John of Jerusalem, and the imperial chancellor, Piero 
There are extant 124 poems attributed on satisfactory 
grounds to members of the group: 86 canzoni, 35 sonnets, and 3 
Most of this verse was written in the years 1220-50." 


Before the activity of the Frederician poets began, the courtly 


lyric had established itself in three regions beyond the Alps. It 
had made its first appearance in Provence somewhat before 1100; 
about 1150 it was adopted by the poets of Northern France; and 
about 1180 it was introduced into Germany. Troubadours, trou- 
véres, and minnesingers continued to flourish throughout the years 
when Frederick and his courtiers were writing in Italian. 


Various opinions have been expressed with regard to the relations 


of the early Italian lyric to these three bodies of Transalpine verse. 
The traditional and still prevailing opinion is simply that the Proven- 
cal lyric considerably influenced the Italian. The possibility of the 
existence of North French or German influence is in general not 
recognized. This traditional opinion dates back at least to the 
early eighteenth century, when it was proclaimed by Crescimbeni.? 
The first systematic argument as to the general source of the early 
Italian lyric was made in 1846 by Wackernagel, who maintained, on 


1E. F. Langley, The Extant Repertory of the Early Sicilian Poets, in Publications of 


the Modern Language Association, XXVIII (1913), 454. Professor Langley’s excellent 
study lists with greater exactness than any other the members of the Frederician group 
and is the first to present a special catalogue of their poems. This catalogue is even 
more complete and more accurate in its references to MSS and editions than are the 
general catalogues of the lyrics of the whole Dugento; and it is more complete and more 
accurate than that of Lisio (G. Lisio, Studio su la forma metrica della canzone italiana 
nel secolo XIII°, Imola, 1895) in its statements as to the rhyme-schemes and other 
I have taken from Langley’s study all the 
statistics given in the present paper as to the work of the Frederician poets. Langley 
lists 85 canzoni and three fragments of canzoni. 
these fragments, which consists of one complete stanza; and disregard the other two 
fragments, each only a line or two in length. 


I count with the canzoni the first of 


2G. M. Crescimbeni, L’ istoria della volgar poesia, Venice, 1731, I, 90—102. 
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metrical grounds, that the lyric of the minnesingers, and the lyric 
of the minnesingers alone, influenced the Italians.' Boehmer, in 
1864, and Bartsch, in 1871, maintained, also on metrical grounds, 
that both troubadours and minnesingers influenced the Italians.” 
This opinion, like that of Wackernagel, seems to have dropped 
immediately and completely out of scholarly cognizance. Gaspary, 
in 1878, established beyond any possible doubt the fact that the 
early Italian poems show in content a very considerable Provengal 
influence.* In the same year Caix expressed the opinion that the 
eight or ten early Italian poems which are relatively popular in tone 
were composed in imitation of Provencal or North French pastorals 
and romances; and a similar opinion was proposed, in 1889, by 
Jeanroy.. Neither Caix nor Jeanroy advances arguments of any 
considerable weight, and their opinion has found little favor. The 
independence of the Italian poems in question was defended at 
length and successfully by Cesareo in 1894 and 1899.6 In 1895 
Lisio argued that the indebtedness of the Italians to the troubadours 
in matters of metrical technique was slight.’ In 1907 Monaci main- 
tained, chiefly on metrical grounds, that the general source of the 


early Italian lyric as a whole was the poetry of Northern France 
rather than that of Provence; and the same theory was championed 
by Bertoni in several publications in the years 1907-11. Monaci 


1W. Wackernagel, Alifranzésische Lieder und Leiche, Basle, 1846, pp. 238-51. 
Wackernagel repeats his arguments, with some slight modifications, in his Geschichte der 
deutschen Litteratur, Basle, 1851-53, pp. 250-51. For statement and criticism of his argu- 
ments, see below, pp. 158-60, 162, 163. 

? E. Boehmer, Ueber Dante's Schrift De vulgari eloquentia, Halle, 1868, p. 28; K. 
Bartsch, Dante's Poetik, in Jahrbuch der deutschen Dante-Gesellschaft, III (1871), 303. 
See below, pp. 158, 159, 163, 164. 

* The only reference to it that I have seen is that of H. Schuchardt, Ritornell und 
Terzine, Halle, 1874, p. 138: ‘‘der Verdacht, die Kanzonenstrophe sei aus den Deutschen 
entlehnt, muss auf's Bestimmteste abgewiesen werden." 

A. Gaspary, Die sicilianische Dichterschule des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 
1878. Italian translation by 8S. Friedmann, La scuola poetica siciliana del secolo XIII, 
Leghorn, 1882. See below, pp. 159, 160. 

5 N. Caix, Ciullo d’ Alcamo e gli imitatori delle romanze e pastorelle francesi e proven- 
zali, in Nuova antologia, XXX (1878), 477; A. Jeanroy, les Origines de la poésie lyrique en 
France, Paris, 1889, chap. iii. Caix held that the poems which served as models were 
of the type of the extant pastorals and romances; Jeanroy, that they were of an earlier 
type, of which no specimen survives. 

*G. A. Cesareo, La poesia siciliana sotto gli Svevi, Catania, 1894, pp. 321-412; Le 
origini della poesia lirica in Italia, Catania, 1899. 

7 Op. cit. in note lon p. 135. See below, p. 164. 

SE. Monaci, Elementi francesi nella pit antica lirica italiana, in Scritti di storia di 
filologia e d’ arte (Nozze Fedele—De Fabritiis), Naples, 1907, p. 237. G. Bertoni, L’ imi- 
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and Bertoni do not seem to have won any adherents to their opinion. 
Their arguments have been answered in detail in a careful review by 
Casella.! In 1911 Jeanroy, in the course of an unfavorable criticism 
of the theory of Bertoni and Monaci, remarked incidentally: “Il y a 
du reste dans leur technique [i.e., in that of the early Italian poets] 
certains traits (la distribution de la rime en groupes comprenant 
trois ou quatre vers par exemple), qui leur sont particuliers et qui 
feraient plutét penser 4 une influence allemande.’* The current 
histories of Italian literature express the traditional opinion that the 
early Italian lyric is derived largely from the Provengal; they do not 
refer to the possibility that the early Italians were acquainted with 
the North French lyric or with the minnesong.* 

In the present study I shall first indicate the ways in which the 
poems of troubadours, trowvéres, and minnesingers may have come 
to the notice of Frederick II and his courtiers; then compare the 
Frederician canzoni with the corresponding Provengal, French, and 
German poems in several respects of metrical technique; then state 
briefly the relation of the Frederician poems to the three bodies of 
Transalpine verse in matters of content; and finally review in detail 
the arguments advanced in some of the earlier works just referred 
to. In a presently forthcoming study I shall discuss the invention 
of the sonnet. 

I 

The early Italian lyric was very considerably influenced in con- 
tent, as Gaspary proved, by the Provengal.* It is therefore evident 
that the Italians had ample opportunity to become acquainted with 
the poetry of the troubadours, and there is consequently no need 


tazione francese nei poeti meridionali della scuola siciliana, in Romanische Forschungen, 
XXIV (Mélanges Chabaneau; 1907), 819; Jl dolce stil nuovo, in Studi medievali, II (1907), 
352; Le origini della lirica italiana, in Nuova antologia, Ser. V, Vol. 147 (1910), 32; Il 
duecento, Milan (1911), pp. 23-36; Una lettera amatoria di Pier della Vigna, in Giornale 
storico della lett. ital., LVII (1911), 33. See below, pp. 160, 164—66. 

1M. Casella, in Bullettino della soc. dant. ital., N.S. XIX (1912), 275. See below, 
pp. 165, 166, 

2 Bulletin italien, XI (1911), 355. 

3 F. Flamini, Compendio di storia della lett. ital., Leghorn, chap. i, sec. 4; H. Hauvette, 
Littérature italienne, Paris, chap. iii, sec. I; V. Rossi, Storia della lett. ital., Milan, Vol. I, 
chap. v, secs. 1-5. The same opinion is expressed without specific argument in many 
other works, e.g., P. Meyer, de l’ Influence des troubadours sur la poésie des peuples 
romans, in Romania, V (1876), 257; V. Cian, I contatti letterari italo-provenzali e la prima 
rivoluzione poetica della lett. ital., in Annuario della Regia universita di Messina, 1899- 
1900 (also separately, Messina, 1900). 

4 See above, p. 136, and below, pp. 159, 160. 
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of studying here in detail the ways in which that acquaintance may 
have been obtained. Certain relevant facts as to Provengal-Italian 
relations in the first half of the thirteenth century may be noted, 
however, in passing. Provence was an imperial fief. Frederick II 
at many times received Provengal nobles at his court and despatched 
Italian courtiers on missions to Provence. Several Provengal 
troubadours visited Northern Italy, and a few Provencal jongleurs, 
at least, visited Tuscany. Two or three Provengal troubadours 
saw Frederick in 1212 during his passage through Northern Italy on 
his way to Germany. Five Provengal troubadours were present at 
the coronation of Frederick at Rome in 1220; and one, Guilhem 
Figueira, was with Frederick at Foggia in 1240. Several North 
Italians, nobles for the most part, composed lyrics in Provengal. 
One of these men, Percivalle Doria, was also a member of the 
Frederician group of Italian poets. Two or three other Italian 
authors of Provengal verse are known to have paid brief political 
visits to the court of Frederick II. Several troubadours addressed 
poems to Frederick II. The formation of manuscript anthologies 
of Provengal verse began, in Italy, before the middle of the century. 
Giacomino Pugliese, another member of the Frederician group of 
Italian poets, was in all probability one of the two Italians who 
requested Ue Faidit to write his Provengal grammar.! 

The Frederician poets had but little opportunity, it would seem, 
to hear or read the lyric of Northern France. Relations between 
Northern France and Southern Italy, close while the Normans 
reigned at Palermo, had virtually ceased by the end of the twelfth 
century.2 During the years 1201-5 Walter of Brienne, with a few 
French knights in his following, fought in Southern Italy, on behalf of 


: 1F. Torraca, Federico II e la poesia provenzale, in his Studi su la lirica italiana del 


duecento, Bologna, 1902, pp. 235-341; Bertoni, I/ duecento, pp. 7-22, 60-62, 259-62, 
266-67; V.de Bartholomaeis, Osservazioni sulle poesie provenzali relative a Federico II, 
and three monographs on particular poems concerned, in Memorie della R. Accademia... . 
di Bologna, VI (1911-12), 69-123. De Bartholomaeis shows that the common idea that 
Frederick’s court was a center of troubadour activity is quite without foundation. Elias 
Cairel, one of the troubadours who attended the coronation, went away disgusted at 
Frederick's failure to show him any favor. Guilhem Figueira is the only Provencal 
troubadour who is known to have been in direct personal relation with Frederick. [ 
know the work of de Bartholomaeis only through the review by R. Lavaud in Romania, 
42 (1913), 589. 

2 Bertoni notes that the latter half of the Norman rule in Sicily was contemporary 
with the work of the first trouvéres; that Jendeus de Brie, author of the Bataille Loquifer, 
was in Sicily about 1170; and that Richard Coeur de Lion stopped in Sicily on his way 
eastward on the third crusade (1190): L’ imitazione francese, pp. 820-21. 
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the Pope, against the German nobles who were established there.! 
The only obvious link between the trouvéres and the Fredericians is 
the career of John of Brienne, who in his youth wrote French lyrics, 
three of which are extant, and in middle age or later composed a 
discordo in Italian, thus taking place as one of the Frederician poets. 
He was born about 1150. He came to Italy with his brother, the 
Walter just mentioned, in 1201, and remained with him there for two 
years. Later he went to Palestine, where he became king of Jerusa- 
lem. In 1222 he returned to Italy. He spent some time with 
Frederick II in 1223, and then traveled through France, England, 
Spain, and Germany. In 1225 he returned to Italy, and again 
spent some time with Frederick, who, at the end of the year, married 
King John’s daughter. Soon after the wedding, however, the two 
men quarreled violently, and King John left the imperial court. 
From 1227 to 1231 he held high command in the service of the popes. 
In the latter year he left Italy for Constantinople? 

German-Italian relations in the first half of the thirteenth century 
were much closer and more constant than students of Italian literature 
seem to have realized? At the opening of the century German 
nobles, enfeoffed by Henry VI, were in control of large parts of 
Southern Italy and Sicily.* Between 1200 and 1210 these Germans 
were in constant conflict with papal forces. The German leaders 
were, on the mainland, Diepold of Acerra, and, in Sicily, Markwald 
of Anweiler and William Kapparon. In 1209 Otho of Brunswick 


1F. de Sassenay, les Brienne de Lecce et d’ Athénes, Paris, 1869, pp. 52-90. 

:T. L. Kington, History of Frederick the Second, Cambridge, 1862, pages referred 
to in the index s.v. “‘Brienne’’; de Sassenay, op. cit., pp. 52, 78, 91-117; F. Lanzani, 
Storia dei comuni italiani, Milan (1882), p. 325. King John’s four extant poems are 
edited by E. M(onaci): Poesie del re Giovanni, Rome, 1904. 

8 Wackernagel pointed out certain phases of this relationship (see below, p. 162). 

4 Henry first entered Italy in 1186, when he was married, at Milan, to Constance, 
daughter of William II of Sicily. He returned to Italy in 1190. He wintered in Lom- 
bardy, and in the following spring was crowned at Rome. He then marched southward, 
intending to assert his rights to the Regno, and conquered certain cities between Rome 
and Naples, but was forced to abandon the expedition and return to Germany. He left 
troops and lieutenants in Italy. In 1194 he crossed the Alps again. As he moved 
southward his army was enlarged by the enrolment of many North and Central Italians. 
He proceeded into the Regno, took some cities, and received the submission of others, 
while the nobles of Apulia and Calabria flocked to his camp to do him homage. Late in 
the year he crossed into Sicily, and soon his conquest was complete. He immediately 
set German lords over his Italian territories. He went back to Germany in 1195. In the 
following year he returned again to the Regno, reasserting his authority at the expense of 
certain cities that had proved rebellious. He died at Messina in 1197. Kington, I, 
61-69; Lanzani, pp. 269-75. 
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entered Italy, held court at Bologna and in other North Italian 
cities, and was crowned at Rome as Otho IV. He appointed German 
lieutenants in Tuscany. In 1210 he entered the Regno, at the invi- 
tation of Diepold and others, took several cities, and wintered at 
Capua. In 1211 he nearly completed the conquest of Southern 
Italy. He was then forced to return to Germany by the news that 
the German princes, in revolt, had elected Henry’s son, Frederick 
of Sicily, as king." 

In 1212 Frederick, then seventeen years of age, entered Germany, 
and there he remained for eight years. During this time he visited 
the chief cities of the land, entertained the leading German nobles 
and prelates, and was entertained by them. To his court came also 
many prominent Italians, especially toward the end of the decade. 
In 1220 Frederick returned to Italy and was crowned at Rome as 
Frederick II. He remained in Italy (except at the time of his 
crusade) until 1235. During these fifteen years many Germans 
visited his court or stayed there as officials or as guests. There is 
record in particular of the attendance of German princes and prelates 
in considerable numbers in 1220, at the Coronation; in 1223, when 
Frederick devoted some months primarily to German business; 
in 1225, at the first Conference of San Germano; in 1226, at the 
Diet of Cremona; in 1230, at the second Conference of San Germano; 
later in 1230, during Frederick’s visit to the Pope at Anagni; in 
1231 and 1232, at the Diet of Ravenna; and later in 1232, at Aquileia, 
whither Frederick had summoned his son Henry, King of Germany, 
and on Frederick’s progress through the March of Treviso. In 
1235 Frederick again visited Germany. The Diet of Mainz, held 
in that year, was attended by ambassadors and nobles from Italy. 
In 1236 Frederick returned to Lombardy and led a German-Italian 
army against the Lombard league. Late in the year he went again 
to Germany. In 1237 he crossed the Alps for the last time. The 
remaining years of his life were spent in combat with the rebels of 
Northern Italy and Tuscany. In these campaigns Germans and 
loyal Italians fought side by side under the imperial standard. 
Many German nobles and prelates attended the Diet of Verona, held 
in 1245. Frederick died in 1250. 

1 Kington, I, 87-129; Lanzani, pp. 280—90. 

2 Kington, op. cit., especially pages referred to in the index s.v. ‘‘Germany, its his- 


tory’’; Lanzani, pp. 290-300, 321-459. 
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German-Italian relations of other sorts are also to be noted. 
The Teutonic Order of St. Mary of Jerusalem, founded in 1191 
or 1192, had by 1212 several houses in Sicily and Southern Italy. 
This order, consisting of knights from the noblest families in Ger- 
many, was highly favored by Frederick II throughout his reign.' 
Germans and Italians fought side by side at Damietta in 1218-19, 
and Germans and Italians both took part in the crusade of Frederick 
II in 1228-29.2 Many German pilgrims visited Rome.2 Many 
German students attended the University of Bologna.‘ 

Several of the minnesingers and some of the Frederician poets 
are known to have had some part in these various German-Italian 
relations. Henry VI was himself a minnesinger;> Frederick II was 
himself a member of the Frederician poetic group. Four minne- 
singers came into Italy, at one time or another, with Henry VI.° 
One of them, Blicker von Steinach, came again with Otho in 1209.’ 

Frederick II was well acquainted with the greatest of all the 
minnesingers, Walther von der Vogelweide. Not long after Fred- 
erick reached Germany in 1212 Walther addressed to him a Spruch 
(26.23) requesting a gift. Frederick sent a gift; and Walther, in 
another Spruch (26.33), expressed his thanks and his willingness to 
receive still further proof of Frederick’s liberality. A third poem 
(27.7) seems to imply that this request won oniy a promise that was 
not fulfilled. In 1220 Walther addressed a Spruch (29.15) to the 
German princes in the interests of Frederick; and in the same year, 
in another poem (28.1), he besought a substantial gift from the 
Emperor and obtained a grant, either in property or income, so 
generous as to make him independent for the rest of his life. He 
expressed his hearty thanks in another poem (28.31). In 1224 or 


1 The Catholic Encyclopedia, s.v.‘‘Teutonic Order’’; Kington, pages referred to in the 
index s.v. ‘‘Teutonic Order’’; Histoire de l'ordre teutonique, par un chevalier de l'ordre, 
Paris, Vol. I, 1784, pp. 77-81, 103-5. 

2? Kington, pages referred to in the index s.v. ‘‘Crusades, the Fifth.’’ 

2 Ulrich von Lichtenstein, Frauendienst, ed. R. Bechstein, Leipzig, 1888, Vol. I, p. 174. 
Cf. the poem of Gottfried von Neifen beginning ‘‘Von Walhen fuor ein pilgerin / mit sinem 
kétzeline’’ (ed. M. Haupt, Leipzig, 1851, p. 45). 

4H. Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, Oxford, 1895, Vol. I, 
pp. 151-96. 

5 Lachmann, Haupt, and F. Vogt, Des Minnesangs Frihling (referred to hereafter 
as MF), Leipzig, 1911, pp. 40—41, 316-19. 

6 Friedrich von Hausen, in 1186 (MF, 322-23); Bernger von Horheim, in 1190 or 
1194 (MF, 369); Blicker von Steinach, in 1194 (MF, 374-75); Otto von Botenlauben 
(E. Stilgebauer, Geschichte des Minnesangs, Weimar, 1898, p. 165). 

7 MP, 374-75. 
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thereabouts, Walther, at the request of Frederick’s regent in Germany, 
used his poetic influence effectively to develop enthusiasm for the new 
crusade (14.38), and Frederick thereupon sent Walther a gift from 
Italy, which was duly acknowledged in verse (84.30). Later 
Walther urged Frederick to delay the crusade no longer (10.17); and 
the excommunication of Frederick and his final departure for the 
crusade in 1228 gave Walther occasion for several poems (13.5, 
124.1, 10.9, 10.25, 10.33, 76.22)... At some time Walther himself 
visited Northern Italy.? 

Other minnesingers were associated with the court of Frederick 
in Germany and in Italy, or in Germany alone. The Margrave of 
Hohenburg witnessed documents for Frederick in Germany in 1213 
and 1217, and returned with him to Italy in 1220. He appears as 
witness for Frederick in seven Italian documents of that year, in 
three of 1221, and in three of 1223.3 Count Friedrich von Leiningen 
appears as a witness for Frederick in two German documents of 
1214, in four of 1215, and in two of 1217. At some time he visited 
Apulia.t| Burckhart von Hohenfels witnessed a document for Fred- 
erick in Germany in 1216.5 Gottfried von Neifen witnessed docu- 
ments for Frederick in Germany in 1236 and 1237.6 

Ulrich von Lichtenstein spent two months in Rome in 1226, 
and in the following year rode from Venice through Friuli gowned 
as the Goddess Venus.’ 

Three poets, at least, of the Italian group visited Germany. 
Frederick himself, as has been said, was there from 1212 to 1220, that 
is, in the impressionable years between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-five. King John of Jerusalem traveled in Germany in 1224, 
receiving an elaborate welcome.’ Piero delle Vigne was in Germany 


With Frederick in 1235.9 


1W. Wilmanns, Leben und Dichten Walthers von der Vogelweide, Bonn, 1882, pp. 
118-47. The numbers in parentheses refer to the poems according to their marginal 
numbering in Wilmanns'’s edition of Walther, Halle, 1883. 

2See his poem No. 31.13, ed. cit., and Wilmanns’s note. The poem begins ‘‘Ich 
hin gemerket von der Seine unz an die Muore, / von dem Pfade unz an die Traben erkenne 
ich al ir fuore.” 

3 W. Busse, Der markgraf von Hohenburg, Lucka S.-A., 1904, pp. 7-13. 

4F. Grimme, Die rheinisch-schwdbischen Minnesinger, Paderborn, 1897, pp. 231-35; 
K. Bartsch and W. Golther, Deutsche Liederdichter des 12.-14. Jahrhunderts (referred to 
hereafter as LD), Berlin, 1901, pp. lvi-—Ivii. 
5 Grimme, pp. 237-38. 8 Ibid., pp. 277-79. 
? Frauendienst, ed. cit. (in note 3 on p. 141), stanzas 414-17, 470-604. 
8 Kington, I, 249. ; 
* A. Huillard-Bréholles, Vie et Correspondance de Pierre de la Vigne, Paris, 1865, pp. 
4. 
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Passages of interest and importance for our subject occur in the 
Osterreichische Reimchronik of Ottokar of Horneck,! which opens 
with an account of the character and career of Frederick’s son and 
successor, Manfred. Over a hundred lines are devoted to the 
matter of Manfred’s excessive fondness for his German minstrels. 
It is stated that he neglected for their sake the affairs of the realm 
and thus brought disgrace and reproach upon himself. Ottokar 
mentions by name seventeen of these Germans, giving each the 
title of Meister, and states that the lesser musicians, the Videlaere, 
were very much more numerous. Among the masters he mentions 
is the minnesinger Herrand von Wildonje.? In a later passage, in 
the account of the preparations for the battle of Benevento, Ottokar 
represents Manfred as asking counsel of an aged Italian courtier, 
Occursius, who ironically bids the king turn for counsel to his German 
minstrels. Occursius implies in the course of his speech that Man- 
fred’s chamberlain (Manfred Marletta) composed poems which the 
Germans played and sang; and that Manfred himself was also 
among the musicians.* Manfred himself never left Italy: the exist- 
ence of such a band of German minstrels at his court therefore 
implies a fortiori the existence of a similar band at the court of 
Manfred’s father, Frederick II. 

There is, I believe, no specific testimony as to the extent to 
which the Italian members of the court of Frederick were familiar 

1 Referred to by Wackernagel: see below, note 2 on p. 162. The chronicle is 
edited by J. Seemiiller, as No. V in the Vernacular Series of the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica, Hanover, 1890-93. The chronicle was begun about 1305 (ibid., pp. Ixxv- 
lxxxviii). Ottokar states that he was himself a pupil of one of the men whom he men 
tions as minstrels at the court of Manfred (lines 323-27). 


2 Lines 270-376. 
+ Lines 676-737. The most interesting portions of the speech are these: 


her, wa ist meister Wildunc ? 

nQ solt wir haben einen klunc 

siner guoten doene. 

des wurde s6 gar hoene 

der Karlot und die sin, 

daz si ir vehten liezen sin 

und hiieben liht ein tanzen an. .... 


oder waer hie meister Ramwolt, 

dem sit ir fiir uns alle holt, 

daz er disen stolzen leien 

videlte den niuwen reien, 

den der grive kemerlinc gemacht hat, 
s6 wurde unser guoter rat. .... 


ir hiet Of iwer seitensnuor 
mit drivaltigem swanz 
gemachet ein s6 siiezen tanz, 
mit iwer selbes liden, 

ez waer kunic Daviden 

der kunst genuoc gewesen. 
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with the German language. It seems highly probable that Frederick 
himself must have gained a good knowledge of it during his early 
eight-year residence in Germany; and it seems probable, in view 
of the presence of so many Germans at Frederick’s court in Italy, 
that the Italians most constantly attached to the court had some 
knowledge of German. To the Italian court poets as a group, how- 
ever, German was probably less familiar than Provencal. They 
may have made acquaintance with German poems through hearing 
them sung, or through seeing them in manuscript, or in both ways. 
Very possibly, too, they heard among the Germans at the court 
some talk as to the devices and fashions of the minnesong. 


II 


The Provengal, French, and German poems to be examined as 
having possibly been heard or seen by the Fredericians are those 
written by poets who are known to have done their work wholly or in 
large part before 1240.!_ Upon this basis I have taken into considera- 
tion 1453 Provengal,? 321 French,’ and 723 German poems.* 


11 select this date as being satisfactory and convenient for comparative purposes. 
It is quite possible that the work of any poet well known before 1240 may have influ- 
enced the Fredericians; it is hardly probable that they should have been influenced by 
any poet whose work was not well known by 1240. The third period in the literary 
history of France, as defined by Gréber, extends from 1150 to 1240: G. Gréber, Fran- 
zdésische Litteratur, in Grundriss der rom. Phil., II, 1, 435. 

2 Provencal poets to the number of 223 are mentioned by Chabaneau (C. Chabaneau, 
Biographies des troubadours, in C. Devic and J. Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, 
Vol. X, Toulouse, 1885, pp. 324 ff.) in such a way as to indicate that all or a considerable 
amount of their extant work was done before 1240. They are those numbered as follows 
in Bartsch’s list (Grundriss zur Geschichte der prov. Lit., Elberfeld, 1872, pp. 97 ff.): 1-11 
(except 5, 7), 13.1 (i.e., the author of the poem numbered 1 under the name numbered 
13), 15-17, 20, 23-32 (except 26, 31), 37, 43-47, 51, 52.3 and 4, 54-60 (except 57), 65, 
67, 70, 75.4 and 7, 79-84 (except 82), 91-99 (except 93, 96), 105-6, 111-12, 115-20 (except 
118), 123-26, 127.1, 128-29, 131.1, 132-34, 136, 142, 147.2, 148.1, 149, 152, 155-56, 
158, 162-63, 165.4, 167, 171, 173-74, 177, 181, 183-87, 190, 191.2, 192-94, 199, 202, 
204-5, 208-10, 213-14, 217-18, 223, 227, 231-45 (except 232, 237, 244), 249-53 (except 
252), 261-67 (except 263, 266), 273, 275-76, 280-81, 285-88, 293, 295, 298, 303.1, 305-7, 
310, 315-16, 320-35 (except 321, 325, 328, 331, 333), 338, 340, 343-45, 348, 352-56, 361-67 
(except 363, 365), 370-78 (except 371, 376), 384-92 (except 385, 387, 391), 395, 397-98, 
404, 406, 409, 411, 414, 416-17, 421-22, 430, 432, 437-44 (except 439, 441), 447-60 
(except 448, 452, 456, 459). 

F. W. Maus, in his Alphabetisches Verzeichniss sdmmtlicher Strophenformen der 
provenzalischen Lyrik (an appendix to his Peire Cardenal’s Strophenbau in seinem Ver- 
hdltniss zu den anderen Trobadors [=Ausgaben und Abhandlungen, V], 1884) gives the 
metrical structure (rhyme-schemes and line-lengths) of 1450 poems by the 223 poets 
n question. My statistics as to these poems are based entirely on the statements of 
Maus. Nine poems are listed by Maus as inaccessible to him (p. 96). I have seen three 
of these. The lst rhymes ABBAACDDCCD, all lines being of 10 syllables (Folquet de 
Marseilla, ed. S. Stronski, Cracow, 1910, No. XXII); the 6th (by Guiraut de Calanso) 
rhymes apparently A‘B*BtA6C!Dt§D‘CtEsF8GsGio F010 (71 canzoniere provenzale H, ed. 
L. Gauchat and H. Kehrli, in Studj di filologia romanza, V [1891], 341 ff., No. 265); the 
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There is one respect of metrical technique in which the canzone 
agrees with the Provengal lyric and differs from both the French 
lyric and the minnesong. 


last, a fragment, is in decasyllabic monorhyme (Sordello, ed. C. de Lollis, Halle, 1896, 
No. IX). 

In addition to the 1450 poems which he analyzes, Maus (No. 817) lists 16 others, 
by poets among those in question, as of the descort type. These poems do not lie within 
the scope of the present examination. 

The French poets taken into consideration are 26 in number. Griéber (op. cit., 
pp. 667-85) enumerates 52 poets whose work fell in the period in question. Of these, 
I have considered all whose poems are accessible in special editions, in J. Brakelmann, 
les Plus Anciens Chansonniers francais, Paris, 1870-71, and in the continuation of the 
same work published by E. Stengel ( = Ausgaben und Abhandlungen, XCIV), 1896, or in 
A. Scheler, Trouvéres belges du XII au XI-V® siécle, Brussels, 1876, and Trouvéres belges, 
nouvelle série, Louvain, 1879. The poets whose works I have studied in separate 
editions are the following: Blondel de Neele, ed. L. Wiese, Dresden, 1904; Chastelain de 
Coucy, ed. F. Fath, Heidelberg, 1883; Coiin Muset, ed. J. Bédier, Paris, 1893; Conon de 
Bethune, ed. A. Wallenskéld, Helsingfors, 1891; Gace Brulé, ed. G. Huet, Paris, 1902; 
Gautier de Dargies, ed. G. Huet, Paris, 1912; Gautier d’Espinaus, ed. U. Lindeléf and 
A. Wallenskéld, in Mémoires dela Société néo-philologique 4 Helsingfors, III (1902), 205 ff. ; 
Guiot de Provins, ed. A. Baudler, Halle, 1902; Hugo de Berzé, ed. K. Engelcke, in Archiv 
far das Studium der neueren Sprachen, LX XV (1886), 147 ff.; Jehan de Brienne, ed. cit. 
in note 2 on p. 139; Richard de Fournival, ed. P. Zarifopol, Halle, 1904; Richard de Semilli, 
ed. G. Steffens, in Beitrdge zur rom. und engl. Phil. (Festgabe fiir W. Foerster), Halle, 
1902, pp. 331 ff.; Thibaut de Navarre, ed. Levesque de La Ravalliére, Paris, 1742, and 
P. Tarbé, Reims, 1851. The poets studied in Brakelmann are all those edited by him 
and not included in the preceding list. Those studied in Scherer are Gontier de Soignies 
and Jocelin de Bruges. 

There is no published metrical catalogue for French corresponding to that of Maus 
for Provencal. In my study of the French poems I have used the statistics for Thibaut 
and the Chastelain de Coucy given by F. Davids in his Uber Form und Sprache der 
Gedichte Thibauts IV von Champagne, Brunswick, 1885 (I have however collected my 
own statistics for the poems printed by Tarbé but not by Levesque de La Ravalliére, and 
consequently not treated by Davids [Nos. 4, 5, 22, 29, 31, 32, 37, 41, 42, 44, 45, 56-58, 
65, 68]), and Strophen- und Versbau der Lieder des Kastellans von Coucy, Hamburg, 1887, 
and those given by the editors in several of the special editions listed in the preceding 
paragraph. In the other cases I have collected my own statistics. I disregard all poems 
distinguished by editors as not authentic; also the 3d poem attributed by Brakelmann 
to Crestien de Troyes (see C. Voretzsch, Einfiihrung in das Studium der altfr. Lit., Halle, 
1913, pp. 308-9). 

Besides the 321 poems to be examined, there are 7 descorts by poets among those in 
question: Colin Muset, III, VIII, X; Gautier de Dargies, XXIV-XXVI; Thibaut de 
Navarre, 64. 

The 26 poets whom I have not taken into consideration (their works are accessible 
only in diplomatic prints or photographic reproductions of manuscripts) are apparently 
men of no great importance. Their extant poems number in all about 150 (an estimate 
based on attributions recorded in G. Raynaud, Bibliographie des chansonniers frangais 
des XIII* et XIV® siécles, Paris, 1884). 

4The minnesingers whose work was done wholly or largely before 1240 are 45 in 
number. They are the 20 poets whose poems are edited in MF, and the following: 
Burckhart von Hohenfels, ed. F. Pfaff, in Der Minnesang im Lande Baden ( = Neujahrs- 
blatter der bad. hist. Kommission, N.F. 11), Heidelberg, 1908, pp. 36 ff.; Christian von 
Hamle, ed. F. H. von der Hagen, in Minnesinger, Leipzig, 1838 (referred to hereafter as 
MSH), No. 31; Friedrich von Leiningen, LD, No. 31; Gottfried von Neifen, ed. cit. in 
note 3 on p. 141; Gottfried von Strassburg, MSH, No. 124 (addenda in Vol. III, p. 454); 
der Hardegger, MSH, No. 95; Heinrich von Anhalt, LD, No. 27; Heinrich von Liienz, 
MSH, No. 40; Hiltbolt von Swangau, ed. E. Juethe (=Germ. Abhandlungen, 44), Bres- 
lau, 1913; Leuthold von Seven, MSH, No. 52 (addenda in Vol. III, pp. 327, 451, 468c) ; 
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1. Coblas capfinidas.—In 17 of the 85 canzoni! one or more 
words of the last line of each stanza are repeated in the first line of the 
following stanzas, and in several other canzoni the same practice is 
followed in some, but not in all, of the stanzas.2 Such repetition 
is frequent in Provencal. The poems in which it obtains are said 
to consist of coblas capfinidas.* It occurs in but four of the 321 
North French poems.‘ It does not occur consistently in any poem of 


the minnesingers.' 


the Margrave of Hohenburg, ed. cit. in note 3 on p. 142; der Marner, ed. P. Strauch 
( =Quellen und Forschungen zur Sprach- und Culturgeschichte der germ. Vélker, XIV), 
Strassburg, 1876; Neidhart von Reuenthal, ed. F. Keinz, Leipzig, 1889; Otto von 
Botenlauben, MSH, No. 14; Reinmar der Fiedler, MSH, No. 105 (addenda in Vol. III, 
p. 330); Reiamar von Zweter, ed. G. Roethe, Leipzig. 1887; Rubin, MSH, No. 54; der 
tugendhafte Schreiber, MSH, No. 102; der Taler, ed. Bartsch, in Die schweizer Minne- 
sdnger, Frauenfeld, 1886 (referred to hereafter as SM), No. IV; Ulrich von Lichtenstein, 
ed. cit. in note 3 on p. 141, Ulrich von Singenberg, SM, No. II; Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, ed. cit. in note 1 on p. 142; Wernher von Teufen, SM, No. III; Bruder Wernher, 
MSH, No. 117 (addenda in Vol. III, pp. 11 ff.); Wolfram von Eschenbach, ed. A. Leitz- 
mann, Halle, Vol. V, 1906. Questions as to the inclusion or exclusion of poets who 
wrote presumably both before and after 1240 have been decided according to the evi- 
dence available in Stilgebauer, op. cit. in note 6 on p. 141; Grimme, op. cit. in note 4 
on p. 142; and the special editions mentioned above in this note. 

There is no published metrical catalogue for German corresponding to that of Maus 
for Provencal. In my study of the German poems I have used the statistics for Neidhart 
given by A. Bielschowsky, Geschichte der deutschen Dorfpoesie im 13. Jahrhundert, Vol. I 
( = Acta germanica, II, 2), Berlin, 1890 (I refer to Neidhart’s poems according to their 
numbers in the list of Winterlieder given by Bielschowsky, pp. 281-82, except when other 
indication is given), and the statistics for Hiltbolt and the Margrave of Hohenburg given 
in the editions referred to above. In the other cases I have collected my own statistics. 
Of the 723 poems 669 are Lieder, and 54 are Spriiche (possibly a few poems which I have 
classed as Lieder should rather be classed as Spriche). This distinction, however, is not 
important for the comparison in hand, as the stanzaic structure of the Spruch is of the 
same sort as that of the Lied (cf. note t on p. 149). I count aseries of one-or two-stanza 
Lieder in the same Ton (such series occur only among the earlier poets edited in MF), or 
a series of Sprache in the same Ton, as a single poem: 723 is then really the number of the 
Téne concerned. I have disregarded all poems distinguished by editors as not authentic. 

Besides the 723 poems to be examined, there are 7 Leiche by poets among those in 
question: MF, 69.1, 96.1; MSH, 14, XI; SM,IV,1; Reinmar von Zweter, I; Ulrich 
von Lichtenstein, XXV; Walther, 3.1. 

1 For the purposes of this comparison and the next, the one fragmentary canzone 
(see note 1 on p. 135) is disregarded. 


2 Langley, p. 516. 

* Bartsch, Die Reimkunst der Troubadours, in Jahrbuch fir rom. und engl. Lit., I 
(1859), 178-82. 

* Gace Brulé, VII; Richard de Fournival, I; Thibaut de Blazon, VIII; Thibaut de 
Navarre, 7. It occurs also in two stanzas in Gautier de Dargies, IX, but it does not 
seem here to be used as a metrical device. 

5 Unless one considers as a case in point Walther, 124.1, in which each of the three 
stanzas begins and ends with the word ouwé. There are two poems in which repetition 
occurs in two stanzas but not in the remaining stanzas: Ulrich von Lichtenstein, XXIV; 
SM, 11, 7. There are a dozen or more poems in which it occurs in one stanza only: 
MF, 101.15, 124.32; Ulrich von Lichtenstein, IX, XX, XXIII; SM, II, 5, 16, 21, 22, 25; 
Walther, 40.19, 43.9, 63.32, 113.31. 
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There are two respects in which the canzone agrees with both the 
Provengal lyric and the French lyric and differs from the minnesong. 

2. Coblas unissonans.'—Eleven of the 85 canzoni repeat the 
rhymes of the first stanza in all or some of the other stanzas. In 
eight cases the repetition is complete, the same set of rhymes being 
used in all the stanzas. In two cases the repetition is partial but 
regular, one set of rhymes being used in stanzas I and II, and another 
set in stanzas III and IV. In the other case the repetition is partial 
and irregular.2, Such repetition, complete or partial but regular, is 
usual in the Provencal lyric. The poems in which it obtains are 
said to consist of coblas unissonans.2 The same repetition is usual 
also with the trouvéres. It appears in 276 of the 321 poems I have 
examined. In 93 cases the repetition is complete; in 183 cases it is 
partial but regular. Among the minnesingers, however, such 
repetition is almost unknown. There is no case of complete repeti- 
tion, and there are but three cases of partial repetition.‘ 

3. Line.—The Italian line, like the Provencal and like the 
French, is measured by the number of syllables it contains.5 The 
German line is measured by the number of accents it contains.® 


There is no respect in which the canzone agrees with the French 
lyric while differing from both the Provengal lyric and the minnesong. 


There is one respect in which the canzone agrees with both the 
French lyric and the minnesong, while differing from the Provengal 
lyric. 

1In this respect and in several of the respects mentioned below, the early Italian 
lyric was compared (without statistics) with one or more of the three bodies of Trans- 
alpine verse by one or more of the critics referred to on pp. 135-37. For their arguments, 
see below, pp. 162-66. 

2 Langley, pp. 515-16. Iclass C 7 (in this and subsequent notes the Italian poems 
are referred to according to their numbers in Langley’s list, pp. 474-96; C stands 
for canzone or canzoni) as complete in repetition. As to the number of canzoni here 
compared, see note 1 on p. 146. 

3 Bartsch, Reimkunst, pp. 172-75. 

‘ Gottfried von Neifen, 11.6, in which stanza I rhymes with III, and II with IV; 
and 27.15, in which I rhymes with II, and III with IV; Ulrich von Lichtenstein, XX XIII, 
in which II rhymes with IV, the other stanzas being monorhymed, each with a different 
rhyme. 

5 E. Stengel, Romanische Verslehre, in Griber’s Grundriss, II, 1, 8. The relation 
of the Italian line to the Provencal is treated by F. Ventresca in a Master's thesis, The 
Origin of the Type 6-10 in the Italian endecasillabo, 1910, deposited in the Library of the 
University of Chicago. 

6 R. von Muth, Mittelhochdeutsche Metrik, Vienna, 1882, pp. 11 ff. 
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4. Tripartition.—In all of the 86 canzoni the stanza is, in the 
technical sense, tripartite—that is, it consists of two like parts fol- 
lowed by a third unlike part.!_ The two like parts are exactly alike 
in number of lines and in the syllabic length of the corresponding 
lines; and they are exactly or largely alike in rhyme-scheme.? They 
are each at least two lines in length. The third part differs from 
the first and from the second in rhyme-scheme and in length, or in 
rhyme-scheme alone.’ It is at least three lines in length. 

The structure of the tripartite stanza is discussed, for the first 
time, by Dante, in the De vulgari eloquentia, written about 1300.4 
Dante states the main structura! conditions of tripartition, calling 
the two like parts pedes and the third unlike part sirma or cauda. 
He notes certain varieties possible in the arrangement of the stanza, 
stating the terms appropriate in such cases; and discusses some 
of the possibilities and limitations as to the variation of the rhyme- 
scheme in the second pes. 

For the exact comparison of the canzone with the corresponding 
Transalpine poems in the matter of tripartition, one must have an 
exact definition of the tripartite stanza. The main essentials of 
tripartition are clear enough, but there are many poems which vary 
in detail from the normal tripartite scheme just enough to make it 
nearly or quite impossible to say by mere inspection whether or not 
they were tripartite in the intent of the author. I have therefore 
formulated the following definition, basing it on the practice of the 
early Italians, on the statements of Dante, and on the practice of 
Transalpine poets whose stanzas are for the most part clearly tri- 
partite: a tripartite stanza is one which is divisible into three parts 
in such a way as to satisfy these five conditions: (1) each of the 


1 Langley, pp. 503-10. I regard C 43 as tripartite (Langley, p. 504, a). I regard as 
special cases of tripartition the two instances (C 47, 63) in which the stanza consists of 
three like parts followed by an unlike part (see below, p. 155), and the several instances 
in which the final part is itself divisible into two like sections (Langley, pp. 508-9; see 
below, p. 154). 

2 They are exactly alike in rhyme-scheme in 78 canzoni. In 4 canzoni the rhymes are 
the same but are arranged in a different order (C6: ABBA BBAB; 9: ABC CAB; 
16: ABBA BAAB; 50: ABBA). In the other 4 canzoni one rhyme of the first part 
is replaced by a new rhyme in the second (C 27: ABC CDA; 34: ABCB; 39: AAB 
CCB; 56: ABAC DBDC). 

* [¢ differs in number of lines in 78 canzoni; in the syllabic length of the corresponding 
lines in 5 of the other canzoni (C 28, 35, 37, 71, 83); in rhyme-scheme alone in the remain- 
ing 3 (C 46, 58, 60). 

4 Ed. P. Rajna, Florence, 1897, Book II, chaps. x—xiii. 
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three parts is at least two lines in length; (2) if the first part is 
monorhymed, not all its lines are of the same length; (3) the first 
and second parts are alike in number of lines and in length of the 
corresponding lines; (4) the second part is eractly like the first in 
rhyme-scheme—that is, it has the same rhymes in the same order 
or largely like the first in rhyme-scheme—that is, it has (a) the same 
rhymes in the reverse order, or (b) the same rhymes with the second 
in the place or places of the first and the first in the place or places of 
the second, or (c) one or two new rhymes, so introduced that (7) the 
order of rhymes is the same (that is, each new rhyme takes the same 
relative position as the one it replaces), (ii) the final rhyme of the 
two parts is the same, and (777) any line in the first part that does net 
rhyme with another line in the first part must rhyme with the corre- 
sponding line in the second part;' (5) the third part differs from the 
first and from the second in length (that is, in number of lines or in 
the length of the corresponding lines) or in rhyme-scheme or in both 
respects.” 

Upon the basis of this definition 3/5 of the Provengal, 5/6 of the 
French, and 5/6 of the German poems are tripartite. The exact 
figures are given in Table I. 

TABLE I 


| Italian Provencal* | French Germant 





Tripartite. . 5 877 273 | 615 
Non-tripartite 576 48 | 108 


*In the 877 are included 21 poems for which Maus does not give line-lengths. Some of these, possibly, are no; 
tripartite. I include as tripartite one poem excluded by the definition: see note 2 on this page 

tI include as tripartite a few poems excluded by the definition: see note 2 on this page. Of the 669 Lieder, 573 
are tripartite, 96 non-tripartite. Of the non-tripartite Lieder 29 are by the very earliest minnesingers (Nos. Il-Xin MF), 
and 26 are Reien by Neidhart. Of the 54 Sprache, 42 are tripartite, 12 non-tripartite (MF, 20.1, 25.13, 30.34; SM, I 
20; Walther, 8.4, 10.1, 26.3, 31.13, 37.24, 37.34, 78.24, 84.14). 


1 Examples: (a2) AB BA, or ABC CBA; (6) AAB BBA, or ABC BAC; (c) AAB 
CCB, or ABAC DBDC. (iii) is Dante's ‘Et si in altero pedum exsortem rithimi desinen- 
tiam esse contingat, omnimode in altero sibi instauratio fiat’’: chap. xiii. I disregard, 
however, Dante’s immediately following statement that all the rhymes of the second 
foot may be new provided that each line of the first foot rhymes with another line within 
the foot, for this would admit many poems which are clearly not tripartite in the writer's 
intention, in particular those which proceed by a series of couplets (as AA BB CC DD 
etc.). 

? This definition is not perfect, but I believe it to be as accurate as is practically 
possible. It probably admits some poems that were not tripartite in the author's inten- 
tion. It excludes very few, I believe, that are in reality tripartite. In making the actual 
classification, however, I have admitted as tripartite the following poems, each of which 
fails to satisfy some one of the above conditions, but is markedly tripartite in other 
respects: C 6, 9,34; Maus’s No. 64; MF, 87.29, 143.23, 199.25, 209.25; MSH, 54, XI; 
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No mention of tripartite structure appears in the exhaustive 
Provengal metrical treatise, las Leys d’Amors, written about 1325.' 
Technical terms for the parts of the German tripartite stanza first 
appear in a Meisterlied of about 1350. The two like parts are called 
Stollen, and the verb absingen is used to indicate the composition of 
the third unlike part. The corresponding noun, subsequently used, 


is Abgesang.? 
There are five respects in which the canzone agrees with the 
minnesong, while differing from both the Provengal lyric and the 


French. 
5. Length of the pes.—The practice of the four groups of poets 
as to the length of the first of the two like parts of the stanza is as 


indicated in Table IT. 
TABLE II 








| Italian | Provencal German 


Poems with foot of 2 lines... . 435 
Poems with foot of 3 lines... .| : 127 
Poems with foot of 4 lines.... 40 
Poems with foot of 5 lines.... 0 10 
Poems with foot of 6 or 7 lines 














It will be seen that whereas the Provencal and French writers 
use the two-line foot almost exclusively, the minnesingers make 
very extensive use of the foot of three lines and a considerable use 
of still longer feet, while the Italians use the foot of three lines much 
oftener than the foot of two lines, and make a proportionately 
considerable use of the foot of four lines. 

6. Rhyme-scheme of the pedes.—Table III shows the number 
of occurrences of every rhyme-scheme for the pedes used in any two 
of the four bodies of verse. 


95, III; 117, VI; SM, III, 1, 3; Gottfried von Neifen, 39.35, 45.8; the Margrave of 
Hohenburg, VII; Neidhart, 28; Walther, 92.9; Wolfram, VII. 

Tripartition in stanza structure is ultimately derived, doubtless, from tripartition 
in melody. One might therefore expect that the music of a poem, when preserved, 
would afford a final criterion as to whether or not the stanza structure is tripartite. 
This, however, is not the case. There are plenty of instances in which a tripartite melody 
appears with a non-tripartite stanza, and plenty in which a non-tripartite melody appears 
with a tripartite stanza, See C. Appel, Der Trobador Uc Brunec, in Abhandlungen Herrn 
Prof. Dr. Adolf Tobler dargebracht, Halle, 1895, pp. 54-60; and J. Beck, la Musique des 
troubadours, Paris, 1910, p. 80. 

1 Ed. M. Gatien-Arnoult, Toulouse, Vol. I ( =Monumens de la litt. romane, Vol.I), 
1844, pp. 198-338. 

2 Bartsch, Dante's Poetik, pp. 308-9. 
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TABLE III 





Italian | Provencal | French 








— 
tN 
Noe 


Le) 


DK ONOHR AO 


we 


= wo 
WHOM om Sortocomerar 


~ 
COWOKH RDO AHO 
coooocoontrono 





Wee OOO 











*The schemes AB CB and AAA BBB occur only in poems classed by exception as tripartite: see note 2 on p. 149. 
The rhyme-schemes for the pedes occurring in only one of the four bodies of verse are as follows. (The number of 
occurrences, if more than one, is indicated in a parenthesis after the scheme. In a few cases the schemes occur only in 
poems classed by exception as tripartite.) In Italian: ABC CAB, ABC CDA, ABBA BAAB, ABBA BBAB, ABBC ABBC (6), 
ABCB ABCB. In Provengal: AAA AAA(4), AAB BAA(2), ABB ABB, AAAA AAAA, AAAB AAAB, AABA AABA, ABAB 
CBCB. In French: AABB AABB, ABAB ABAB(3). In German: ABA ABA(3), ABA BAB, ABC CRA, AABA CCBC, AABB 
CCDD, AABC DDBC(6), ABAB CDCD(3), ABAC DEDC(2), ABBC ADDC(3), ABBC DEEC, ABCD DCBA, AAAAB CCCCB 
AABBC DDEEC, ABABC DEDEC(2), ABCCD ABEED, ABCDE ABCDE(3), AAAAAB CCCCCB, AABCCD EEBFFD, 
ABABAAC ABABAAC. 


The favorite initial rhnyme-scheme in the Provengal lyric is then 
AB BA, which occurs in 465 of the 877 poems in question. This 
scheme, much less popular in French, is used by the minnesingers in 
but 7 of the 615 poems,! and appears in only one of the 86 canzoni? 

The favorite initial rhnyme-scheme among the Frederician poets 
is ABC ABC, which occurs in 38 of the 86 canzoni.2 Among the 
writers who employ it are the Emperor Frederick, King Enzo, and 
Pier delle Vigne. This scheme is very popular with the minnesingers, 
who employ it 80 times—far oftener than any other scheme except 
the fundamental AB AB.4. The scheme ABC ABC appears in but 
two of the Provengal and but two of the French poems.® 


1 MP, 66.1, 80.1, 84.10, 118.1; Hiltbolt, VIII; Walther, 44.35, 66.21. 

2C 50. 

3C 2, 8, 12, 22, 24-26, 28, 29, 35, 40, 44, 46, 51, 53, 59, 62, 65, 66, 70-72, 77-79, 83, 84, 
and those mentioned in notes 1-7 on p. 152. 

4MF, 51.33, 89.21, 99.29, 122.1, 130.9, 160.6, 167.31, 176.5, 186.19; MSH, 
14, IX, XIII, XIV; 54, II, VII-IX, XIX; 117, V, VIII; 124, 1; SM, II, 2; III, 5; 
Gottfried von Neifen, 12.33, 14.8, 29.36, 38.26, 50.7, 52.7; Marner, III, VII, VIII; 
Neidhart, 1, 19, 20, 33; Ulrich von Lichtenstein, XV; Walther, 16.36, 45.37, 46.32, 
47.16, 71.35, 96.29, 97.34, 111.12; Wolfram, VIII; and those mentioned in notes 
1-7 on p. 152. 

5 The Provencal poems are Cadenet, 19 (Maus, 727), which rhymes A®B5C* ASB5Cs 
CAC and Peire d’Alvernhe, 19 (Maus, 729), which rhymes A”B‘éCs A1BsOs 
D‘E*D‘E*. This latter poem was presumably written before 1162; see Peire d’Alvernhe, 
ed. R. Zenker, Erlangen, 1900, p. 36. The rhyme B was very possibly internal in the 
intention of the author. Neither of the two poems appears to have been well known; 
each is preserved in one MS only: see Bartsch, Grundriss, No. 106.19 and No. 323.19. 
Maus’s scheme 723 is wrong. The correct scheme for the poem in question is 
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There are several instances in which Italian and German poems 
beginning ABC ABC correspond also in the scheme of the sirma. 
One canzone and four Lieder have the scheme ABC ABC DDC;! 
one canzone and eight Lieder have ABC ABC DDEE? four canzoni 
and one Lied have ABC ABC DDEEFF;? one canzone and one Lied 
have ABC ABC DDEFFE; one canzone and three Lieder have 
ABC ABC DED; two canzoni and five Lieder have ABC ABC 
DEDE; one canzone and 13 Lieder have ABC ABC DEED.’ In 
many other cases the schemes are very similar, though not identical. 

A related scheme for pedes of four lines, ABCD ABCD, appears 
in three canzoni, one of which is attributed to the Emperor Frederick 
or his son King Frederick, and another to King Enzo.2 This scheme 
appears in 16 of the German poems.’ It does not appear either in 
Provence or in France among the poems in question.” 

The odd scheme ABAC DBDC occurs once in Italy and twice in 
Germany;" and the odd scheme ABABC ABABC once in Italy and 
twice in Germany.” Neither scheme appears in Provence or in 
Northern France. 

7. Combination of lines of different lengths.—The great majority 


of the Italian and the German poems are heterometric—that is, they 


ABABABAB: see Uc de Saint-Circ, ed. A. Jeanroy and J.-J. Salverda de Grave, 
Toulouse, 1913, pp. 105, 204. Guiraut Riquier and Lanfranc Cigala, the authors of 
Maus’s Nos. 724-6, 728, 730, wrote after 1240. 

The French poems are Guiot de Provins, I, which rhymes ABC ABC CBCC, all 
lines of 6 syllables; and Richard de Fournival, 4, which rhymes A’B5C5 A7B5C5 C+A‘, 

1058; MSH, 52, I, in Vol. III, p. 327; SM, II, 14; Gottfried von Neifen, 7.15; 
Neidhart, 13. 

2C 64; MF, 94.15, 206.19; MSH, 54, XV; SM, II, 21; Burckhart, XIII; Gott- 
fried von Neifen, 40.25; Marner, IV; Neidhart, 5. 

*C 5, 11, 55, 68; MSH, 31, I. 

‘C15; MP, 58.11. 

5C 60; MF, 190.27; Walther, 39.11, 57.23. 

¢C 38, 81; MSH, 54, XVII; Gottfried von Neifen, 33.33; Neidhart, 17, 30; 
Walther, 93.20. 

71052; MSH, 102, IX; Burckhart, IX, XVI-XVIII; Gottfried von Neifen 23.8; 
Neidhart, 2, 3, 6-8, 16; Wolfram, I. 

8 C 49, 69, 75. 

° MF, 83.25, 83.36, 102.1, 187.31, 188.31; SM, II, 33; Gottfried von Neifen, 
3.1, 5.25, 37.2; Marner, XIV; Neidhart, 10, 12, 22, 27,32; Walther, 103.13. Compare 
also the German schemes ABCD DCBA (Gottfried von Neifen, 32.14) and ABCDE 
ABCDE (Neidhart, 14, 31; Walther, 101.23). 

10 Zorgi (Maus, 773) is later. 

11 C 56; MSH, 117, VII; Ulrich von Lichtenstein, VI. 

12C 74; Marner, XI, XV. Compare also the German scheme ABABC DEDEC 
(Marner, XIII; Neidhart, 34). 
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contain lines of different lengths. The majority of the Provengal and 
French poems, on the contrary, are isometric—that is, they consist 
of lines all of the same length. The figures are given in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 








| Italian Provencal* French 





Heterometric 583 
Isometric 824 





* There are 46 poems for which Maus does not indicate line-lengths. 


8. Absence of tornada.—The troubadours regularly end their 
poems with a special stanza, called the tornada, shorter than the other 
stanzas, and usually addressed to some real or imaginary person.! 
This practice is common also in Northern France. A concluding 
stanza shorter than the others appears in 162 of che 321 poems I have 
examined. The character of address is lacking, however, in many 
cases. In the minnesong the tornada does not appear at all. It 
appears, without the character of address, in just one of the 86 
canzoni. 

9. Variety in stanza form.—The canzoni show a very great 
variety in the structure of the stanza—difference in rhyme-scheme or 
in the length of corresponding lines being considered as constituting 
difference in structure—; 79 of the 86 are unique in structure; 2 rhyme- 
and-length schemes appear in 2 canzoni apiece; and 1 rhyme-and- 
length scheme appears in 3 canzoni. Two of the three schemes thus 
repeated are simple and popular in type. In one case only does a 
scheme of any complexity appear in two poems. These facts cer- 
tainly indicate a marked endeavor toward metrical originality on the 
part of the Frederician poets. The same endeavor is equally clear 
among the minnesingers; less marked in Northern France; and 
very much less marked among the troubadours. The figures are 
given in Table V. 


1 Bartsch, Grundriss, p. 71. 

2 The only Lieder having anything like a tornada are MF, 137.10, which ends with 
a three-line coda, and Walther, 73.23, which ends with a four-line coda. In neither case 
has the coda the character of address. 

3 Langley, pp. 516-17; Monaci, Crestomazia italiana dei primi secoli, Citta di Castello, 
1889-1912, p. 215. 

4 Langley, p. 517. The repeated scheme is A’B’C" A’B’7Cu DUEUPuUPSGuGsEupu 
It appears in a poem by Jacopo Mostacci and in one by Rinaldo d’ Aquino. 
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TABLE V 








Italian | Provencal* Germant 





No. of different rhyme-and- 

length schemes 82 870 238 657 
No. of poems not original in 

rhyme-and-length scheme. . . 4 572 83 66 











* In 11 cases the schemes given by Maus are not sufficiently detailed to indicate whether the poems in question are 


original] in scheme or not. 
+ I have considered the dactylic and the non-dactylic 4-accent lines as different. 


It was indeed a recognized practice among the troubadours to 
borrow the scheme—often the very rhymes—of a predecessor or 
poet-companion.! Among the minnesingers, on the contrary, such 
imitation was regarded as an evidence of artistic poverty or dis- 
honesty.? 

In the other respects in which I have examined the four bodies of 
verse there is not enough disagreement between the poems of trouba- 
dours, trowvéres, and minnesingers to afford any basis for argument 
as to the derivation of the canzone. The results of the comparison 
may, however, be noted in passing. In a few respects the Italian 
poems differ more or less notably from the others. The average 
length of the stanza is for Italy 11 lines, for the other countries 9 
lines.2 The average length of the sirma is for Italy 5} lines, for the 
other countries 43 lines.‘ The Frederician poets always introduce 
at least one new rhyme in the sirma; the Transalpine poets not 
infrequently use for the sirma only rhymes already used in the pedes.® 
The Frederician poets in 18 cases divide the third unlike part of the 
stanza into two equal sections, thus producing a quadripartite stanza; 
such division is very rare beyond the Alps.6 In other respects all 
four bodies of verse agree. The most frequent number of stanzas 


1 This matter is treated in detail by Maus, Peire Cardenal’s Strophenbau. 
2 Von Muth, op. cit. (in note 6 on p. 147), p. 89. 


3 The exact figures are: Italian, 11.1; Provencal, 9.1; French, 8.7; German, 8.9. 
These figures are based on examination of the tripartite poems only. 

4 Italian, 5.3; Provencal, 4.8; French, 4.5; German, 4.3. 

5 So in 88 Provencal, 153 French, and 62 German poems. 

* I class as quadripartite only stanzas in which the third unlike part is at least 6 lines 
in length (it does not seem to me that any 4-line part can be with certainty regarded 
as subdivisible in the intention of the author) and is divisible in such a way as to satisfy 
conditions essentially the same as those indicated in my definition of the tripartite 
stanza (see above, pp. 148, 149). The Italian poems in question are C 3, 12-15, 22, 27, 31, 
39, 42, 49, 51, 56, 59, 61, 68, 78, 85. For Provencal, see Maus’s Nos. 4, 245, 262, 312, 
318, 342, 355, 400, 440, 497, 516, 563 (concerning in all 18 poems of the period in ques- 
tion). For French, Blondel, IV; Colin Muset, IX. For German, MF, 58.11, 207.11; 
MSH, 124,1V; Marner, XIII; Walther, 11.6, 18.29, 44.35, 76.22 (3 sections), 103.13. 
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is in each case five! The beginning of the stanza shows rarely 
three or four like parts instead of two.? The last line of the second 
foot is sometimes rhymed with the first and last lines of the sirma,® 
or with the first line but not the last,‘ or with the last but not the 
first. The stanza often ends with a rhymed couplet.’ All four 
groups of poets use the chiave,’? equivocal rhyme,’ grammatical 


rhyme,’ broken rhyme,” and internal rhyme." 


1In studying the number of stanzas I examined 405 Provencal poems (all those 
accessible to me in special critical editions) and 580 German poems (I disregard the 
Spriche and the work of the early minnesingers, MF, II-X VII, who make large use of 
the single-stanza Lied). I count separately independent single-stanza Lieder in the same 
Ton. I disregard single stanzas which editors specifically call fragments. The figures, 
based on the poems as printed, are given in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 








No. of Stanzas Italian Provengal French German 





a 
SCOonake Bono 








| 

| 

- | 

ca al 
or more .... m4 
These figures have only a very relative value, however. The original length of many 
of the poems is by no means certain. Many are incomplete, and many contain spurious 
stanzas. German differs from Provencal and French in its frequent use of very short 
poems. Italian is unlike German in its lack of poems of one or two stanzas (unless the 
sonnet be regarded as the equivalent of the single-stanza Lied), but like German in the 
relative frequency of poems of three or four stanzas. It does not seem to me, however, 
that any significance can properly be attached either to this likeness or to this unlikeness. 

2 Langley, p. 504; Maus, Nos. 4, 7, 10, 90, 91, 175, several instances among 213-69, 
487; Gace Brulé, VI, XXVIII; Gautier d’Espinaus, XIV; Gontier de Soignies, 14; 
Huon d’Oisy, II; Morisse de Craon, I; MF, 106.24, 191.7. 

3 Italian, 6 cases; Provencal, 18; French, 3; German, 9. 

‘Italian, 7; Provencal, 101; French, 34; German, 26. 

5 Italian, 11; Provencal, 51; French, 17; German, 32. 

6 I.e., with two lines of the same length rhyming with each other and not with any 
previous line: 21 cases in Italy, many cases in Provence (e.g., Maus, 300, 302, 308, 316-17, 
321, 334, 343, 351, 359, 366, 368, 376, 390, 394), in France (e.g., Gace Brulé, I, VIII, 
XIII, XIV, XX, XXII, XXVI), and in Germany (e.g., MF, 7.19, 14.14, 18.1, 18.17, 
19.7, 19.17, 19.27, 32.14, 33.15, 36.23, 37.18, 39.30, 45.1, 45.37, 48.3, 49.37, 50.19), 

7 I.e., a line in each stanza rhyming not with any other line in the same stanza but 
with the corresponding line in each other stanza: Langley, pp. 510-11; Bartsch, Reim- 
kunst, pp. 175-78; F. Orth, Ueber Reim und Strophenbau in der altfranzdsischen Lyrik, 
Cassel, 1882, pp. 62-63; H. Giske, Uber Kérner und verwante metrische Erscheinungen in 
der mittelhochdeutschen Lyrik, in Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Phil., 18 (1886), 57, 210, 329. 

8 L. Biadene, La rima nella canzone italiana dei secoli XIII e XIV, in Raccolta di 
studii critici dedicata ad Alessandro D’' Ancona, Florence, 1901, pp. 729-32; Bartsch, 
Reimkunst, pp. 188-89; A. Tobler, Vom franzésischen Versbau alter und neuer Zeit, Leip- 
zig, 1910, pp. 154-61; von Muth, op. cit., pp. 59 ff. 

® Biadene, loc. cit.; Bartsch, Reimkunst, p. 190; Tobler, pp. 161-63; von Muth, p. 75. 

10 Biadene, p. 730 (there is only one instance in the Frederician poems, C 29, lines 
51-52: innamorata- / mente); Bartsch, Reimkunst, p. 194; von Muth, p. 80. I am not 
sure that broken rhyme occurs in any of the North French poems in question. 

11 Langley, pp. 512-15; Stengel, op. cit. (in note 5 on p. 147), p. 68; Tobler, 
pp. 163-67; Bartsch, Der innere Reim in der héfischen Lyrik, in Germania, XII (1867), 129. 
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From the foregoing metrical statistics certain conclusions as to 
the derivation of the canzone are clear. As there is no respect in 
which the Frederician poems agree with those of Northern France 
as against those of the troubadours and the minnesingers, there 
is no indication that the Italians derived from Northern France any 
element of their metrical technique. The Provengal lyric, then, 
was evidently the source from which the Italians derived the use 
of coblas capfinidas and of coblas unissonans. The adoption of the 
coblas capfinidas, it may be noted, implies a linguistic as well as a 
metrical understanding of the models in question. The fact that 
the proportion of Italian poems having coblas unissonans (11 out 
of 85) is so much less than in Provence (where the use is regular) does 
not necessarily indicate the presence of a conflicting foreign influence. 
It may be accounted for as a result of the greater difficulty of rhyming 
in Italian. The single Italian instance of the tornada shows likewise 
the influence of the Provengal tornada. The similarity of the Italian 
line to the Provengal indicates also that if the Italians followed any 
model for their line that model was Provengal. From the Provengal 
lyric too, doubtless, rather than from the minnesong, came some 
of those traits of metrical technique which are common to the 
troubadours and the minnesingers. It seems likely in particular 
that the Italians derived from Provence those traits of technique 
that suggest linguistic as well as metrical understanding, namely, 
the use of equivocal, grammatical, and broken rhyme. 

If, however, the Provengal lyric had been the only model of the 
Frederician poets, it is hardly conceivable that their poems should 
have differed so sharply from it in so many ways. Let it be recalled 
that all of the Italian canzoni are tripartite, whereas only three 
fifths of the Provengal poems are tripartite; that tripartite structure 
is discussed in detail in the De vulgari eloquentia, but is not mentioned 
in the Leys d’amors; that 43 of the 86 canzoni have a foot of three 
lines and 28 a foot of two lines, whereas only 24 Provengal poems 
have a foot of three lines, as against 843 with a foot of two lines; 
that one canzone in every six has a foot of four lines, whereas in 
Provencal only one poem in every 88 has a foot of four lines; 
that the favorite Provengal rhyme-scheme for the pedes, AB BA, 


Cf. the remarks of Casella cited below, p. 165. 
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which occurs in 465 Provengal poems, occurs in just one canzone; 
that the favorite Italian rhyme-scheme for the pedes, ABC ABC, 
which occurs in 38 canzoni, appears in just two Provengal lyrics; 
that the related Italian scheme ABCD ABCD does not occur at all 
in Provengal; that the Italians use the heterometric stanza more 
than twice as often as the isometric, whereas the troubadours pre- 
fer the isometric to the heterometric; and that the tornada, regular 
in Provengal, appears in but one Frederician poem. 

In all these respects, moreover, the agreement between the Frede- 
rician lyric and the minnesong is close. Nearly all the German 
poems are tripartite; 127 of them have a Stolle of three lines, and 40 
a Stolle of four lines; the rhyme-scheme AB BA occurs but 7 times; 
the scheme ABC ABC occurs 80 times, and the related scheme 
ABCD ABCD 16 times; the minnesingers use the heterometric 
stanza more than three times as often as the isometric; and they do 
not use the tornada at all. Let it be recalled also that the Frederician 
poets had ample opportunity to become acquainted with the minne- 
song. Let it be noted, finally, that the elements of technique in 
which the Frederician lyric agrees with the minnesong are in every 
case such as would be apparent to one who heard or saw the minne- 
song, even if he had but little knowledge of the language of the 
minnesingers. Constant tripartition, the Stolle of three or of four 
lines, the initial rhyme-schemes ABC ABC and ABCD ABCD, the 
heterometric stanza, the non-existence of the tornada: these are 
traits immediately obvious to the eye or notable to the ear of any- 
one interested in metrical technique. 

I conclude, therefore, that the technique of the canzone was in 
large measure derived from that of the minnesong; and in particular 
that the Frederician poets derived from the minnesingers the opinion 
that the stanza should properly be tripartite, the fondness for feet of 
three or of four lines, the initial rhyme-schemes ABC ABC and ABCD 
ABCD, the preference for the heterometric stanza, and the rejection 
of the tornada. It is further probable that the Italian avoidance of 
imitation in stanza structure is due to the influence of the minne- 
singers. It is possible that the influence of the minnesingers led to 
the diminution in the use of the coblas unissonans; that the initial 
rhyme-schemes ABAC DBDC and ABABC ABABC and some 
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rhyme-schemes for the entire stanza are taken from the minnesong; 
and that the same source furnished to the Italians some of the 
metrical traits common to minnesingers and troubadours. 


Some of the technical metrical terms used by Dante in the De 
vulgari eloquentia were possibly based on Provengal metrical terms, 
and some possibly on terms used by the minnesingers. Boehmer 
held that frons and cauda were suggested by the Provengal cap- 
caudadas, versus by the Provengal tornada, and fustis, which Dante 
uses figuratively, by basto or bordo. These terms, however, do not 
correspond sufficiently in application to warrant any inference as to 
probable relationship.'_ Wackernagel, followed by Boehmer and 
Bartsch, maintained that stantia is a translation of zimber.2. Zimber, 
however, as Bartsch notes, is not used for “stanza,’”’ but as a general 
term for a poetic composition. I know of but two instances of its 
use in this sense, and in each case it forms part of a general figure of 
composition as building. Wackernagel maintained also, followed 
again by Boehmer and Bartsch, that Dante’s change in the applica- 
tion of the term pes (which means, to Dante, a group of lines, and 
not, as to the Latin poets, a portion of a line) shows the influence 
of the term Stolle. Pes and Stolle coincide in the meaning “upright 


1 Boehmer, loc. cit. in note 2 on p. 136. Bartsch (Dante’s Poetik, pp. 308-9) agrees 
with Boehmer. Fronsisnotcap. Frons refers to the whole first part of a certain type of 
stanza, and cauda to the whole third part of the tripartite stanza, whereas capcauda- 
das means ‘‘with the first line rhyming with the last of the preceding stanza.’’ Versus 
is applied to one of the last two like parts of a quadripartite stanza, a very different 
thing from the tornada; vers in Provencal is applied to an entire poem. Fustis is used 
by Dante only in a very general figurative phrase, with reference to his own discussion 
of the canzone: “fustibus torquibusque paratis’’ (II, 5, end), ‘“‘Praeparatis fustibus 
torquibusque ad fascem”’ (II, 8, init.). 

2 Wackernagel, op. cit. (in note 1 on p. 136), pp. 249-50; Boehmer and Bartsch, loc. 
cit. in the preceding note. 

3In the Krieg auf Wartburg (written in the second half of the thirteenth century; 
MSH, Il, 3 ff.) Klingsor in three stanzas (33-35) propounds a parable, and in the last 
stanza, turning to Eschenbach for solution, says, ‘‘uf diz selbe zimber hoert von erz ein 
dach’"’; and Eschenbach says in the course of his solution (36), ‘‘sus dekke ich vremdez 
zimber meisterliche.’’ ‘The other case occurs at the end of the Lohengrin (written about 
1285; ed. H. Riickert, Quedlinburg and Leipzig, 1858); ‘‘des getihtes zimmer, / ob 
daz nich winkelmezze si / niht geschicket noch nich mfrers meisters bli, / daz nemt 
viir guot, daz uns got vreud geb immer”’ (lines 7647-50). Zimberman occurs in a similar 
figure in the preface of Thomasin von Zirclaria’s Der wdlsche Gast (begun in 1215; ed. 
Riickert, Quedlinburg and Leipzig, 1852): ‘‘doch ist er ein guot zimberman / der in 
sinem werke kan / stein und holz legen wol / d& erz von rehte legen sol’’ (lines 105-8). 
Wackernagel's other references are to similar figures, in which, however, neither zimber 
nor any cognate word occurs. 
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support.”” The earliest instance of Stolle as a metrical term is dated 
about 1350; Bartsch notes, however, that the term is probably 
much older, in view of the fact that studhlar appears as a metrical 
term in the older alliterative poetry.!. It is further possible that 
Dante’s two terms for the third unlike part of the tripartite stanza, 
sirma, which means “‘train,’’ and cauda, are related to Swanz, which 
means both “train” and “‘tail,’’ and occurs once as a metrical term, 
with a meaning similar to that of sirma and cauda.2_ These termino- 
logical correspondences are in any case altogether too slight for use 
as positive arguments in favor of the derivation of the Frederician 
lyric from the minnesong. At the most they may be allowed a slight 
confirmatory value. 


III 


Gaspary, as has already been noted, proved that in content the 
early Italian lyric was considerably influenced by the work of the 
troubadours.2 He shows that two of the canzoni are imitations 
of Provengal originals; and that six passages in other poems are 
certainly or very probably derived from passages in certain Pro- 
vengal poems.> He specifies some sixty motifs and comparisons 


which are common to Provengal and Italian poets, but does not 
claim that any one of the Italian passages in question is derived 
from any one of the Provengal passages in question, although the 
verbal similarity is in many cases very notable.6 He notes that 
certain words and phrases appear with the same technical amorous 


1 Bartsch, Dante’s Poetik, p. 308. 

2 The passage is quoted above, in note 3 on p. 143. 

3 Op. cit. in note 4 on p. 136. The ‘‘Sicilianische Dichterschule,”’ as defined by 
Gaspary, takes in a number of writers who, being later, do not belong to the Frederician 
group. In the analysis of Gaspary I disregard all statements that apply to non- 
Frederician writers only. 

4Pp. 35-38, 43-45 of the Italian translation. The poems are Jacopo Mostacci's 
Umile core e fino e amoroso, imitated from a poem of uncertain authorship, Longa sazon 
ai estat vas amor; and Giacomo da Lentino’s Troppo son dimorato, imitated from Perdigo’s 
Trop ai estat mon bon esper no vi. 

5 Pp. 45-46, 99-100, 114-15. The passages are: one in Stefano Proto Notaro’s 
Assai mi piaceria, derived from Richart de Berbezilh’s Be volria saber d’ amor; one in 
Stefano’s Pir meu cori alegrari, probably derived from Richart’s Atressi cum l’ orifans; 
one in Giacomo da Lentino’s sonnet Si como ‘Il parpaglion ch’ a tal natura, derived 
from Folquet de Marselha’s Sitot me sui a tart aperceubutz; and three passages in Mazzeo 
di Ricco’s Sei anni 0 travagliato, probably derived from the same poem of Folquet. 


6 Pp. 49-111. 
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connotation in the Provengal and the Italian poets; that the Pro- 
vencgal types comjat and planh are instanced among the Italian 
poems; that both groups of poets practice plays on words and 
repetitions of words; that many words used by the Italians are bor- 
rowed from the Provengal; and that many words are used by the 
Italians with meanings which are normally Provengal.! 

No evidence has been adduced to prove that the North French 
lyric influenced the early Italian lyric in content. Bertoni, in the 
first of his articles, pointed out two or three French-Italian parallels 
in content, but in the later versions of his argument omitted them, 
rightly, as of no significance.” 

Wackernagel, similarly, pointed out two or three German-Italian 
parallels in content, but recognized that the passages in question were 
too commonplace to indicate a direct relationship.* 

In the endeavor to discover whether or not the minnesong influ- 
enced the Frederician lyric in content, I have compared as carefully 
as possible all the Italian and German poems in question, studying 
sonnets, discordi, and Leiche, as well as canzoni, Lieder, and Spriiche. 
The results of this comparison are negative. There is not, I believe, 
any passage in any Frederician poem which is certainly or even 
probably derived from a passage in the minnesong. Four of the 
Italian poems are measurably similar each to a particular Lied, 
but the resemblances, though fairly notable, are not striking. A 
great many ideas, references, and figures are common to the Frederi- 
cian lyric and the minnesong; but they are in every case, I believe, 
common to Provengal as well, and in no case is the Italian-German 
correspondence in wording sufficiently exact to suggest the existence 
of a direct relation between the poems in question.® 

1 Pp. 90-93, 114-15, 134-36, 263-81, 283-305. 

2 See note 8 on p. 136. 3 Op. cit., pp. 242-43. 

4C8 (by Piero delle Vigne) is similar to MF, 182.14 (by Reinmar of Hagenau): 
cf. especially ‘‘agio tutto cid che m’ é a talento/dall’ amorosa donna” with ‘‘swes ich ir 
gewiinschen kan, des gan si mir.’’ C 24 (Paganino da Serezano) is similar to MF, 80.25 
(Rudolf von Fenis). C 47 (Guido delle Colonne) resembles Walther’s 54.37. C 81 
(Jacopo Mostacci) resembles Walther’s 52.23; cf. especially ‘‘tragone volere / e dolglio 
de lo tempo trapassato, / che m’ @ stato falliero’’ with ‘‘mine zit aleine, / hab ich die 
verlorn, daz ist mir leit.” 

5 The following instances of agreement seem worth noting. The process of enamor- 
ment is through the eyes to the heart: C 6, 83, 85, sonnet 2; MF, 124.32; Hiltbolt, XI; 


Wolfram, VIII; Gaspary, pp. 86-90. Love enters the heart like the sun shining through 
glass: Sonnet 31; MF, 144.17; MSH, 124, II (stanza 1); Gottfried von Neifen, 8.23; 
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It is then probable that the Frederician poems were not influ- 
enced in content by the work of the minnesingers. This conclusion, 
however, does not in the least invalidate the previous conclusion that 
the technique of the canzone was derived, to a considerable extent, 
from the minnesong. Presence of influence in technique and absence 
of influence in content are by no means incompatible. The variety 
of the canzoni in stanza structure and the invention of the sonnet 
prove that the Frederician poets were eagerly interested in matters 
of metrical experiment and innovation. It is then inherently prob- 
able that, hearing or reading the poetry of the minnesingers, they 
were on the alert for new and attractive traits of metrical fashion. 
In content, on the other hand, the Frederician poems as a whole— 
there are delightful exceptions, among the more courtly as well as 
the more popular lyrics—do not reveal a notable creative enter- 
prise. To the Frederician poets the German language, as has already 
been noted, was probably less familiar than the Provengal. The 
line of least resistance as to content was then naturally the free 
rehandling of Provengal material. While the external form of the 
German poems was obvious enough, the penetration of their meaning 
was quite a different matter. It is therefore not surprising that the 
Frederician lyric should show at the same time a considerable influ- 
ence of the minnesong in technique and none in content. 


Walther, 3.1; Denkmdler provenzalischer Lit. und Sprache, ed. H. Suchier, Halle, 1883, 
p. 276, lines 131 ff. The lady passes through the eyes into the heart, without injuring 
the lover: Sonnet 25; MF, 127.1, 194.18. The lover belongs not to himself but to 
his lady: C 35, sonnet 22; MF, 126.3; Gaspary, pp. 52-54. The lover is sijent in his 
lady’s presence: C 18, sonnet 7; MF, 136.1, 164.12; MSH, 124, I; Gottfried von 
Neifen, 24.21, 28.18; Neidhart, 50 (Keinz’s numbering); Gaspary, pp. 57-58. The 
lover is driven to madness: C 47; MF, 51.13. The lady wounds and heals: C 19, 
sonnet 1; Walther, 97.34; Gaspary, pp. 102-3. The lover is refined by love as gold 
is refined in the furnace: C 25; MF, 19.17; Gaspary, p. 94. The lover resembles an 
unfortunate gamester and the creditor of a bad debtor: C 74; MF, 80.1; Gaspary, 
114-15. The lover’s heart dwells with his lady: C 15, 51, 60, 64, 76, 80; MF, 47.9, 
51.13, 51.33; Friedrich von Leiningen, I; Margrave of Hohenburg, VI; Ulrich von 
Lichtenstein, LVI. The lover is opposed by slanderers: C 28, 30, 31, 80, discordi 1, 3, 
sonnet 24; LD, pp. xiv-xv; Gaspary, 75-77. The poet refers to Tristan and Ysolde: 
C 45, 57, discordi' 1, 2; MF, 112.1; Reinmar von Zweter, II (stanza 25); Ulrich von 
Lichtenstein, XII; Gaspary, 104. Narcissus: C 70; MF, 145.1; Gaspary, 103-4. 
The dying swan: C9; MF, 66.9; Gaspary, 105-6. The unicorn: C19; Burckhart, 
II. The spring is in the land: C 29, 65, 73; scores of German poems. Love bids the 
poet sing (here the verbal similarity is close): C 7, which begins ‘‘Amor, che m’ & 'n 
comando / Vuol ch’ io degia cantare’; MF, 80.25, which begins ‘“‘Minne gebiutet mir 
daz ich singe.’’ Verbal repetition like that of ‘‘viso’’ in sonnet 18, which begins ‘‘Lo viso 
e son diviso da lo viso,’"’ appears in MF, 100.34, and in Reinmar von Zweter, II (stanza 
230); cf. Gaspary, p. 135. The notes in MF to the poems in question contain references, 
in many cases, to possible or probable Provencal sources. 
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IV 

It remains to review the arguments as to the general source of 
the early Italian lyric advanced by Wackernagel, Bartsch, Lisio, 
Monaci, and Bertoni.' These arguments are in nearly every case 
rendered ineffective or erroneous by the fact that they are assertions 
based on impressions, not conclusions based on statistics. 

Wackernagel, in support of his theory that the early Italian lyric 
is derived from the minnesong, first calls attention to some of the 
opportunities for contact between Italian poets and minnesingers.? 
He then presents ten arguments: (1) The sonnet resembles the 
Spruch, in that (a) it is a single stanza, (b) it is longer than the 
typical canzone or Lied stanza, (c) it tends to become didactic, and 
(d) the same form is repeated from poem to poem, whereas in the 
case of the canzone a new form is devised for each poem. But the 
Spruch is always didactic or political; whereas of the 35 sonnets 29 
are concerned with love, only 5 are didactic, and only 1 is political.’ 
The sonnet form is used by several writers without any essential 
variation, whereas no minnesinger uses the Spruchton of another 
minnesinger, and most of the minnesingers who wrote Spriiche 
use different Téne for different series of Spriiche.t Moreover, as I 
shall show in detail in the forthcoming paper on the invention of the 
sonnet, no German poem, Spruch or Lied, can have suggested the 
form of the sonnet. (2) The tenzone, which is frequent in Provengal 
and North French, is absent from the minnesong and from the early 
Italian lyric. But there are two sonnet-tenzoni in the Frederician 
lyric.5 (3) The tornada is regular in Provence, somewhat rarer in 


1 For references, see notes 1-8 on p. 136. I disregard arguments based only 
on non-Frederician poems. The arguments of Crescimbeni are negligible; those of 
Boehmer are, except for the terminological arguments referred to above (p. 158), merely 
criticisms of Wackernagel, and as such are referred to below; those of Gaspary, which 
concern content alone, have been summarized in Part III of this paper; those of Caix 
and Jeanroy are sufficiently answered by Cesareo. 

2? He points out that Henry VI and Frederick II were rulers of both Italy and Ger- 
many, and that both wrote poetry; mentions Frederick’s generosity to Walther von der 
Vogelweide; and refers to Ottokar’s statement as to the presence of many German 
minstrels at the court of Manfred. He says also, wrongly, that Diepold of Hohenburg 
was a minnesinger: this rests on a wrong identification of the minnesinger known as the 
Margrave of Hohenburg: see Busse, op. cit. (in note 3 on p. 142), pp. 7-9. 

* Sonnets 4, 21, 27, 29, 34; 10. 

4 Walther, for example, has 18 Spruchténe, and Der Marner and Bruder Wernher 
have 8 each. 

§ Monaci, Crestomazia, pp. 59-63. 
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Northern France, absent in Germany and Italy. This argument 
is essentially sound (see above, p. 153). (4) The early Italian stanza, 
like the German and unlike the Provengal, is tripartite. Boehmer 
and Bartsch both pointed out the fact that many Provencal poems 
have the tripartite stanza. Bartsch then stated the argument in its 
proper form: the Italian tripartition so closely resembles the German 
as to indicate the reception of German influence. As thus stated, 
the argument needs only the support of statistics to become valid (see 
above, pp. 148-50). (5,6) The term stantia is related to the term zim- 
ber; and pedes to stollen (see above, pp. 158, 159). (7) In Italian, as 
in German, the last rhyme of the second feot is often repeated as the 
first rhyme of the sirma or Abgesang. But this repetition is equally 
common in Provence and Northern France (see above, p. 155). 
(8) The coblas unissonans, regular in Provence, are rare in Italy and 
Germany. Boehmer pointed out the fact that the coblas singulars, 
though exceptional, are fairly frequent in Provence. The relatively 
small Italian use of coblas unissonans is perhaps due to German 
influence; but the fact that the Italians use the coblas unissonans 
at all is clear proof of Provengal influence (see above, p. 147). (9, 10) 
The Italians, like the Germans, use broken rhyme and internal 
rhyme. But so do the troubadours (see above, p. 155). 

Bartsch, maintaining that the early Italian lyric shows both 
German and Provengal influence, accepts the terminological argu- 
ments of Wackernagel and Boehmer, restates more correctly, though 
without statistics, the argument from tripartition, and adds six 
new arguments: (1) Dante’s use of carmen for the single line suggests 
the German use of Lied for the single stanza. But it does not 
seem to carry any such suggestion. Carmen in its common sense 
of “formula” is sufficiently near to the sense “line of verse.” 
(2) The Italians, like the Germans, are fond of the initial rhyme- 
scheme ABC ABC, which is not used by any early troubadour. 
This argument needs only minor correction and the support of 
statistics to make it valid (see above, pp. 150-52). (3) The Italians, 
like the Germans, use the initial scheme ABCD ABCD. This argu- 
ment, also, needs only the support of statistics (see above, pp. 150-52). 
(4) The Italian initial scheme ABBC ABBC suggests the Provengal 
initial scheme ABBC. The scheme ABBC ABBC occurs in six 
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canzoni. No Provengal poem begins ABBC ABBC. Of the 
Provengal poems in question, 148 begin ABBC, but not one of them 
is tripartite. Three German tripartite poems begin ABBC ADDC, 
and one ABBC DEEC;? four German non-tripartite poems begin 
ABBC. (5) The Italian scheme ABBA ABBA seems to be a doub- 
ling of the Provengal sgheme AB BA. Possibly, but only one Frederi- 
cian poem is concerned.* (6) The Italian use of the tornada indicates 
Provengal influence. True, but only one Frederician poem is con- 
cerned (see above, p. 153). 

Lisio, seeking to minimize the Italian indebtedness to the trouba- 
dours, argues as follows: (1) The troubadours prefer lines of 8 and 9 
syllables; the Italians, lines of 7 and 11 syllables. But a glance at 
Maus’s list® is sufficient to show that the troubadours used very 
frequently indeed both the 6- and the 10-syllable lines (which corre- 
spond to the Italian 7- and 11-syllable lines). (2) The Italian poems, 
unlike the Provengal, are tripartite; the Leys d’amors do not dis- 
cuss tripartition; the Provencal MSS do not indicate tripartition. 
See the remarks on Wackernagel’s fourth argument, and see also 
p. 150 above.* (3) The favorite Italian initial rhyme-scheme ABC 
ABC does not occur in Provengal. See the remarks on Bartsch’s 
second argument. (4) A basis for tripartition of the canzone 
stanza is to be found in the tripartite strambotto of the type AB AB 
CCDD or AB AB CDDC. But the only normal type of the stram- 
botto is AB AB AB AB. So far as I know, the type AB AB CCDD 
exists only as a late (perhaps fifteenth-century) modification (in the 
Tuscan rispetto), and the type AB AB CDDC is extremely rare— 
if, indeed, it occurs at all. 

Monaci advances the following arguments in favor of North 
French influence on the earliest Italian poets:? (1) The coblas unis- 
sonans are regular in Provence, less common in Northern France, 

1 C7, 18, 19, 21, 37, 85. 

? MF, 123.10; Neidhart, 4, 23; MSH, 95, III. 

3 MF, 42.1; Hiltbolt, V; Neidhart, Reien 22, 24. 

‘C4. 

5 Op. cit. in note 2 on p. 144. 

6 Tripartition is not indicated by the scribes in the MSS of the minnesong accessible 
to me in exact reproduction. 

7 Monaci’s article is not accessible to me. My review of his arguments is based on 


the reports of Bertoni and Casella. 
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and rare in Italy. Casella points out the fact that the rejection of 
the coblas unissonans is sufficiently accounted for by the greater 
difficulty of rhyming in Italian; and remarks further that in Provence 
the coblas unissonans served as a defense against alteration by 
jongleurs, whereas in Italy there was no need of such defense. Jean- 
roy answers Monaci more effectively by saying that the coblas 
singulars are as rare in Northern France as in Provence (see above, 
p.147). In the relative rarity of the coblas unissonans the Frederician 
lyric agrees far more closely with the minnesong than with the 
North French lyric. (2) The tornada is regular in Provence, rare in 
Northern France, and lacking in Italy. Casella remarks that the 
Italian rejection of the ternada may have been due to its being no 
longer needed as a musical device. As a matter of fact, the tornada 
is very nearly as common in Northern France as in Provence (see 
above, p. 153). In the rejection of the tornada the Frederician 
lyric agrees rather with the minnesong than with the North French 
lyric. (3) The use of the senhal is common in Provence and unknown 
in Northern France and among the earliest Italians. Casella replies 
that the absence of the senhal from the earliest Italian poetry is not 
necessarily a consequence of its absence from North French poetry. 
(4) There are two types of the descort in Provence, one polymetric, 
the other polyglot; only the first type is known in Northern France, 
and the three Italian discordi, one of which is by John of Brienne, 
are all of the first type. Casella replies that the Italian poly- 
metric discordo may have been derived from the Provengal poly- 
metric descort as well as from the North French polymetric descort, 
and that the discordi are dance songs like the Provengal bails. 
The descort was hardly established as a North French type when 
John of Brienne left France.t There is extant the beginning of a 
North French polyglot descort.2 The Leiche of the minnesingers are 
polymetric, not polyglot. 

Bertoni notes certain rather slight opportunities for contact 
between North French and Italian poets,’ and adds three arguments 
to those of Monaci: (1) The recording of the poet’s name within the 


1 See the next-to-last paragraph of note 3 on p. 145. 
2 Monaci, Crestomazia, p. 70. 
3 See note 2 on p. 138. 
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poem is rare in Provengal, except among the earliest poets, and com- 
mon in North French and in Italian. But Bertoni himself! admits 
the use of poetic signature by Arnaut Daniel, Guilhem Azemar, 
and Raimon de Miraval. Such poetic signature occurs also in the 
minnesong.? (2) The more popular of the early Italian poems are 
modeled upon lost French poems of a type just older than that of 
thé earliest preserved North French poems. This is merely a 
repetition of the opinion of Jeanroy, which has been sufficiently 
refuted by Cesareo (see above, p. 136). (3) A Latin letter of Piero 
delle Vigne, by its introduction of a Latin verse at the end of each 
paragraph, suggests the North French salut d’amour with its insertion 
of refrains. Casella replies that the insertion of the refrain is only 
sporadic in the salut d’amour, and that the Summa de arte prosandi 
of Corrado de Mure mentions the custom of inserting “versus 
proverbiales seu auctorabiles” in prose letters.* 


With the passing of the Hohenstaufen line, opportunities for 
contact between minnesingers and Italian poets virtually ceased. 
In the work of the post-Fredericians there is, I believe, no evidence 


of a direct relation to the minnesong. Guittone d’Arezzo and his 
train sought after likeness to the troubadours, both in form and in 
content, much more deliberately and extensively than the Frederi- 


cians had done. 
Some four centuries later, it may be noted, the fully developed 


canzone form was borrowed, from Italy, by German imitators of 


Italian verse.* 


ErNEsT H. WILKINS 


University oF CHICAGO 


1 Il duecento, p. 263. 

2 E.g., MF, 8.1, 20.17, 96.1; frequently in Neidhart. 

* The theory of Monaci and Bertoni is reviewed unfavorably, also, by S. Debenedetti, 
in Giornale storico della lett. ital., LXII (1913), 203. 

4C. Floeck, Die Kanzone in der deutschen Dichtung (=Berliner Beitrdge zur germ. 
und rom. Phil., No. 40), Berlin, 1910. 





DENIS PIRAMUS: “LA VIE SEINT EDMUNT” 
LANGUAGE OF DENIS PIRAMUS (Concluded) 


§ 18. An and en.—The nasals an and en are not found riming together. 
Talent is the only word in our poem which hesitates: talant: portant 1460, 
talent: noblement 3948.1 Latin EXEMPLUM appears as ensample 86, 88. In 
proper names, Latin free a followed by a nasal is preserved: Balaan:rechan 
2733. 

The spelling awn for an occurs only in garauntir 65. Erraument 963, 
2271 may stand for erraiment. By the side of enceis 1129, 1244, we have 
anceis 1127, 3305 and aincés 329; Engleis 108 by the side of Angleis 368, etc. 

§ 19. In.—The rimes in in are pure: murine:famine 141, cosins:veisins 
425. 

§ 20. On.—This sound is represented in stressed and unstressed positions 
by u, 0,and ou. In stressed position u is by far more common than 0 and ou, 
in unstressed position ou is crowded out (except bounté 494), and o and u are 
the only forms used, 0 appearing, however, more frequently than wu. 

§ 21. Un.—This sound rimes only with itself: chescune:une 115, 
fumes: resceitimes 893, comun:un 2009. 

§ 22. Ain and ein.—Ai and ei+n are mingled in rime: peine:quinzeine 
991, demeine: Romeine 1193, ceint:ateint 409, serein (MS serin) :lendemain 
1461. The confusion of ain and ein is rather a western and not necessarily 
an Anglo-Norman trait. It is found in Bénoit, Marie, and Garnier.2 There 
is no instance of confusion of ai and ez before fi: chevetaignes: compaignes 209, 
Alemaigne:compaigne 393; the forms from vén1aT and THNEAT rime only 
with themselves; cf. § 57. 

§ 23. Ien.—The rimes in ten from Latin free &+-nas. and from a after 
French J] are pure: biens:riens 413, celestiene:teriene 1283, bien: Achemenien 
2204: celestien 2514. Jen is not found riming with en as in Marie, Wace, 
and the Eneas.* For nient<NeEc ENTEM cf. §71. The MS shows sporadi- 
cally en by the side of the usual spelling ien: ben 2513, 3341 avent 655, etc. 

§ 24. Oin (uoin, wein).—Oin does not appear in rime. The usual spell- 
ing is oin: point 703, loinz 933. To be noted: luin 1488, puint 2464, son 
(soing) 571, lonteins 1884, queinte 936, aquente 1125 by the side of cointe 510. 

§ 25. Uen.—Uen appears a few times, and as in Wace and Benoit,‘ 
it rimes with en: suens:buens (MS bons) 1855; vesquens:tens 3541: sens 
3670. The MS spells ue and oe. 

1 Cf. Suchier, Reimpredigt, pp. 69-71. 

2 Cf. Suchier, Grammatik, §45b. 3 Ibid., § 470. 


4 Ibid., § 466; Constans, Roman de Troie, VI, 116, 5. 
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CoNSONANTS 

§ 26. Liquips: 

L.—In the group iil+cons, / has disappeared, though it appears in the 
MS: nuls:plus 350. 

With regard to the other groups: al, é, el, él, ol, eal+-cons, etc. no rime 
shows that / was vocalized: vassals:chevals 1053, dancels:bels 475, tolt: volt 
1787. The MS usually preserves /, but the vocalization appears occasionally: 
autre 201, eus 295, vaut 316, sautier 1396, cheveuz 3054, etc. 

The following may also be noted, where / is not written: saf 525, duz 
1534, acuns 2025, cop 2494, acun 121; ef. also aultrui 572, haulz 853 where 
l is represented twice. JL rimes with l’ in feeil:conseil 1101; this rime 
is of common occurrence on the Continent.! 

L’.—In the group il’+z, the l’ has disappeared: fiz: marriz 442:diz 513. 
There is no evidence of vocalization as to the other groups. The MS pre- 
serves 1: mielz 67, vielz 2015, oilz 744, ustilz: sutile 3127. 

By the side of the usual spellings iil, il, l’ is represented by 1: conselai 
1240, orgulousement 1964; by li:meliurs 1062, valiant 1634, genuliuns 3227; 
by lli:genulliuns 1506. 

R.—Metathesis of re to er occurs in: pernent 218, perneit 3473, pover 
818, overs 884, etc. In the MS double r is represented by r or rr: tere 130, 
conquere 207, purrez 64, querre 2343, etc. 


§ 27. NaASALs: 

M and N.—Final m and n are found riming together: faim: pain 147, 
parlum:barun 1870. Final n after r has disappeared: jur:emperoiir 1133, 
retur:odur 1873. There is no evidence to show that n and # are mixed in 
rime. In the few instances to be found, #% rimes only with itself: cheve- 
taignes:compaignes 209, Alemaigne:compaigne 393. Demeine <DOMINIUM 
rimes with Romeine 1194, certeine 1779. 

N is represented in medial position by ign (ygn): Bretaigne 128; by in 
(yn): Bretaine 207; by ngn:cingnes 472; by ni:greniur 553; by igni:aigniel 
2799; by gn:segnur 672; by n:enginez 3800; by nn:enginner 3556. 

In final position by ing: poing 2429; by in:groin 2756, desdein 3672; by 
n:son (soing) 571, lin (lign) 882; by gne:desdegne 1969. 


§ 28. LaBIALs: 

Before the s of flexion, f and p are lost in: pais:vis (MS vifs) 909: poestis 
1029, detries:chies (MS chefs) 2026, tens: vesquens 3542, 4009. 

The MS, however, usually preserves the consonant: vifs 1023, niefs 
1039, chefs 2023, escripture 647; cf. also psalmes 3629, columb 1817, etc. 
Final f remains in tref:nef 1451, chief:brief 595, salf 525, chalf 3401. P is 
inserted between m and n in Dampne Dieu 550, dampné 950, columpne 2525. 
In the MS, f often stands for v:joefne 187, chifaliers 460, nafrez 3409, and of 


1Cf. Walberg, Bestiaire, pp. xlix ff., and notes. 
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for ov: 5, 24, 987, 1090, 1164, 1655, 3574.!_ The meter calls for ovek 24, 
3406 cf. oveke(s) 2660. 

§ 29. DenTALs: 

D, T.—Latin dentals isolated between two vowels have been lost: 
vie:folie 3, felonie:envie 3107. Dentals which have become final in French 
have disappeared in (1) substantives and verbal roots: met:fei 59:dei< 
*pirum 548, vei <*vipo for vIDEO:rei 1234; (2) endings e<aTuM, i <ITUM, 
or palatal+fprEM, u<uTUM, UTEM.:hé:osté 1291, servi:ci 677, merci <MER- 
CEDEM:ci 1229, Jhesu:purveii 557, vertu:dru 1443; (3) preterites in i< 
-IvIT: fini:di <p1co 756, s’estendi:miédi 1182; (4) preterites in a are found 
riming only with themselves and with a<HaBeET:embla:ala 351, resembla:a 
2427. The following rime: ja:departira 1107 proves that ¢ was lost; 
(5) strong preterites and other words with a fixed ¢ are found riming only 
with themselves: contredist:mist 281; vit:rit 561, Crist:conquist 659, plait: 
fait 3651; (6) the name Edmund is attested in two forms: Edmun:mesprisun 
3294, Edmunt:sunt 80; within the line the MS shows Edmund; (7) in 
fu<Latin rurt:Jhesu 2202. Preterites in -ut rime only with themselves: 
resceut:dut 359, parut: morut 775, and always preserve their final ¢ in spelling. 
In our poem, a ¢ has been added to the ending an in tirant <TYRANNUM: 
de meintenant 2377. The addition of a ¢ to such words occurs in Anglo- 
Norman as well as on the Continent.? 

The d is preserved before v in: vedve 1119, vedves 2142, but it has dis- 
appeared in: aversiers 2186, aversere 2834. 

§ 30. S and Z.—At the end of words, s and z are kept separate through- 
out our poem: pais: pris <PRETIUM 329, dis <DECEM:apris 3295, asez:amez 
61. In forz:cors 2667 and venuz: peresceuz 3853, where the reading is doubt- 
ful, no safe conclusion can be drawn. 

Jurs rimes with plusurs 3065. Jurs is also found in the Eneas, Benoit, 
Marie,’ in Partonopeus de Blois (jors:honors 410:mors 437). Pacem and 
FASCEM show a final s: pes:apres 431, fais:mais 144. There is no evidence 
that s before ¢ was silent for the author. The apparent confusion between 
the 3d sg. of preterite and imperfect subj., the past part., and 3d sg. ind. 
pres. brought in by the scribe does not exist for the author: appellast: 
enbrasceast 575, resceust:dust 559 are to be read without an s; dist:despist 
2165, dist:vist 2655 stand for dit ind. pres.:despit, dit ind. pres.:vit perf.; 
escrit=escrist perf. (:fist) 3472; rit (:vit) 562 is a pres. ind.; as for dit p.p. 
(:requist) 1969, the reading is doubtful, and no safe conclusion can be 
drawn. On the other hand, the larger number of pure rimes in -it, -ist, -ut, 
-ust tends to prove that s was still pronounced for the author: Crist: conquist 
659: paraprist 1571, oiist: poiist 2189, fust <FUsTEM:getist 2923. There are 

1Cf. Stimming, Boeve de Haumtone, pp. 182, 220, 232. Of occurs also in Pierre de 
Langtoft, pp. 4, 6, 24, etc. 


2Cf. Walberg, Bestiaire, p. lxiii. 
3 Cf. Salverde de Grave, p. xix; Warnke, Fabeln, p. xciii; Constans, Roman de Troie, 
128. 
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{ 
indications in the MS of the silencing of s: meime 2629, seintime 2695, 
almoniere 577, desrainer 274, detrenchier 2018, trepercent 3769, etc. 

The MS shows that the usual way of writing a single s for voiced s and 
double s for voiceless s is not observed: asez 294 (but assez 1086), asise 
1215 (but assise 1202), treissor 912 (but tresor 538), etc. Voiceless s is 
sometimes represented by sc: haltesce 1267, richesce 1268, drescier 3984. 
Final s is sometimes left out: de for des 2141. 

§ 31. C and K.—C disappears before flexional s: gavelos: 0s 2543, enemis: 
pais 336. The MS shows c at times: gavelocs 313. The various spellings 
representing this sound are: k:kar 31, relikes 3060; qu:quoer 1942, queinte 
1187; c: deluc 260, dunc 3865. 

§ 32. C (ts).—The usual spelling for this sound is c: purchaciez 1975, 
prince 1984, face 2757. Before a, 0, u, an e follows c: cea 3804, faceun 
3235, aparceurent 2751, but hericuns 231 and hericiun 2427. Sc before e, 
t, and sce before a, u also appear frequently: resceit 160, adrescier 1374, en- 
brascea 535, resceut, 3244. 

§ 33. QU.—Qu in que, quangue, qui is found more frequently than k. 
Kant is more common than quant. Unke (unkes) is the only form used. 

§ 34. CH(tsh).—This sound is denoted by ch regularly. The spelling 
c appears rarely: carbun 2129, case 2957, sace 3283, etc. ' 

§ 35. G(g).—The gu from Germanic w appears as g before a and gu 
before e, 7, and a: garir 64, gast 150, guerpirent 150, guise 2945, guarisun 161. 

§ 36. G and J (dz).—G@ usually appears before e and i: gent 109, sal- 
vagine 168, but jesque 706, and 7 before a, 0, u: jurs 17, jurer 877, jadis 3999. 
Before a, ge is found also: chargea 736, geambes 2408. Chambes 2763, 
chalus 3873 may be noted. 

§ 37. W.—In the MS, according to the Anglo-Norman habit, conso- 
nantal u is sometimes represented by w: ewe 1343, ensuwi 2519; w is inserted 
occasionally between two vowels in hiatus: owwel 296, powes 2753, jowes 
2754. W appears also in wacrant 1468, welcomer 1530, etc. 

§ 38. H.—The A is aspirated in honte 65, halte 102, heriguns 231. 
Aspirated h is generally preserved: hardi 3381, hauberc 316. Cf. also § 72. 
Latin 8 is written in honour 262, hospital 628, heir 1286, but not in eir 73, 
énur 1980, ost 3366. 

The MS shows an A in proper names and foreign words, especially after 
t: Arthur 137, Northfolk 417, Lothebroc 1880, etc. 

§ 39. Double consonants—The MS shows the following instances of 
double consonants, which, phonetically, are reduced regularly to a simple 
consonant in O.F.: rr: dirrat 69, irrez 726; ll: apella 1213, mellees 3755; mm: 
homme 67, femme 166, summe 929; nn: donne 161, enpennez 313; bb: abbez 
966; dd: redde 1777, sudduiant 2675; cc: occis 346, acceptable 719; ff: 
suffreitus 632, offri 3098; tt: gettent 53, chapelette 2829. 

§ 40. Deciension: Substantives, adjectives, participles.—Though the old 
system is often preserved intact, the tendency toward leveling the declen- 
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sions in favor of the objective case is very evident in our poem. This 
tendency appears chiefly in the case of nouns, adjectives, and participles in 
the predicate. 

Masculines in the singular: The nom. sing. preserves its etymological 
s: reis:deis 479, enemis:apris 2177; also 350, 1128, 1308, 2440, etc., or 
appears with the accusative form: pelerin:Costentin 788, rei: set 2181; also 
452, 502, 1472, 2317, 3673, etc. Infinitives used as nouns have no flexional 
sin the nom. sing.: cumbatre: quatre 296, and so 495. Crist 659, 3006 has no 
sin the nom. sing. Fiz has azin the acc. sing. 907, and in the nom. pl. 1903. 

Masculines in the plural: A large majority of masculines in the nom. pl. 
appear regularly without s: marinier:drescier 1373, barun:contenciiin 1599; 
also 42, 136, 154, 187, 287, 365, etc.; but -s is assured by the rime in: 
aversiers:muliers 2148, tiranz:paisanz 2157; also 209, 375, 1047, 1595, 
2399, 3066, 3089, 3912. 

§ 41. Nominatives of the II and III declensions are found in the rime 
without analogical -s: ber:mer 1371, mestre:estre 1934, sire:cuntredire 3614; 
also 1323, 1789, 1950, etc. Sires:empires 3259 may be read without s. 
The meter demands mestre 2793, sire 980, 1602, but sires 159. 

Hémo becomes regularly in the nom. sing. hom: Hailesdun 2176, ace. 
sing. home: Rome 1137; nom. pl. prodome:some 3881; acc. pl. homes 782. 
The MS usually shows the spellings homme and hommes. Home appears to 
be used (nom.) in the predicate in 2266; home for the nom. in 1537, 2214, 
3482, 3745 is not sure, since regné, jesques, sages, riches in each respective 
line may be read instead of regne and the forms without s; in 1. 2933, jesqu’ 
is to be inserted between hom and a. Cf. 1537, 3494. 

§ 42. The Vocative of the II and III declensions is found without an 
s: mestre:estre 925, gent:omnipotent 95. The s of I appears in amis: pais 
3997, but is omitted in rei: purquet 943, and also 533, 1233, etc. In the pl. 
we have amis:languis 673, segnurs:plurs 1332. 

§ 43. Nouns, adjectives, past participles in the predicate appear in the 
sing., either with the flexional s or with the accusative form without s. 
Nouns (1) with -s: 107, 2234; (2) no -s: 259, 695, 706, 1265, etc. Adjec- 
tives (1) with -s: 441, 886, 1330, 1652, 2472, etc.; (2) no-s: 146, 439, 510, 
1580, 1634, 2856, etc. Past participles (1) with -s: 725, 2479, 2538, 3007, 
etc.; (2) no-s: 582, 2252, 2525, 2542, etc. 

The nom. pl. of adj. and participle in the predicate appear with or without 
the -s of flexion. The form without s is assured by the rime more fre- 
quently. Instances of nouns are few. Nouns: (1) no -s 242; (2) with 
-s 3791. Adj.: (1) no -s: 70, 174, 1100, 1101, 1453, 3752, ete.; (2) with 
-s: 38, 52, 1029, 1078, etc. Past participles: (1) no -s: 216, 226, 950, 
1473, 1480, 1773, ete.; (2) with -s: 293, 976, 1076, 1904, 2835, etc. 

The acc. is used for the nominative also (1) in apposition to a noun, a 
verb: 363, 962, 973, 2113, 2181, 3222, 3476, 3995, etc.; (2) after cum 


(cume): 1727, 2799, 3780. 
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The non-agreement of the predicate adj. and participle is to be found in 
Marie de France (cf. Fabeln, pp. lxxxvii ff.; Espurg. pp. 47-48; Romania, 
XXIV, 294), and especially in Benoit de Sainte Maure (cf. R. de Troie, 
VI, 147 ff.). 

The use of the object for the subject not in the predicate also appears 
in Marie de France (cf. Espurg., p. 43; Romania, XXIV, 294), and in Benoft 
de Sainte Maure (cf. R. de Troie, VI, 149), “‘trés souvent comme nom sujet,” 
according to Constans. 

On the ground that the Espurgatoire shows a larger number of’ cases 
of substitution of the object for the subject than the Lais, G. Paris (Romania, 
XXIV, 294) regarded the former as a later work, and he accounted for this 
difference in the language as being due to the fact that the Espurgatoire had 
undergone “plus profondément l’influence du milieu anglo-normand.” 
The same argument may apply to Denis’ language. Yet this is not exclu- 
sively an Anglo-Norman trait, since it presents itself so frequently and so 
prominently in Benoit. Here it may be questioned whether, in the case 
of Marie de France and Denis, we may not have to deal with a southwestern 
trait which they adopted and preserved, and which later possibly developed 
during their stay in England. 

§ 44. Fem. nouns of the II Declension have in the nom. sing. either 
the old form without -s (-z) or the analogical form with -s (-z). No -s: 
mer :habiter 406, gent:apent 1421, flairur:odur 1863; with s: riens:biens 
414, flairurs:flurs 3302. 

§ 45. Fem. adj. and participle with estre agree regularly with their sub- 
ject, both in the sing. and pl. (1) Adj.: 842, 1370, 1420, 1606, ete. (2) Par- 
ticiple: 200, 430, 1117, 1490, ete. 

There are, however, two cases of non-agreement: maintenu:fu 3350, 
and creiiz:cremuz 1277 with cristienté and honur as the subjects respectively. 
As honur appears to be feminine in our poem, 1144, 1792, 2815, this non- 
agreement may be looked upon as a poetic license.2 Instances of non- 
agreement occur also in various authors.® 

§ 46. The oblique case appears very frequently for the genitive: (1) in 
fixed expressions: la Dieu merci 620, la grace Seint Espirit 777, and so: 2477, 
2551, 2325, ete.; (2) before proper names: al braz Seint Jorge 641, la gent 
Offe 1348, and also: 1063, 1315, 1597, 1635, etc.; (3) when it refers to a 
person: le fiz mon cosin 685, cosin lur segnur 828, and so: 849, 1668, 1703, 
etc.; (4) in the expression en esté tens 3542,‘ but regularly en tens d’esté 


1 It occurs also in the Roman de Saint Michel, in the Saint Martin, and later in André 
de Coutances (cf. Miss Pope, Etude, pp. 58, 59). 

2It may be noted that honur is masc. in Gaimar and in the Brandan (cf. Vising, 
Etude, pp. 96 and 100). 

*Cf. H. Andresen, Uber den Einfluss von Metrum, Assonanz, und Reim, Bonn, 1874, 
pp. 53 ff.; Matzke, Simund de Freine, p. xxxviii; Constans, Roman de Troie, VI, 161B. 

*Cf. Tobler, Verm. Beitrdge, I, §§ 60-61. 
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3697; (5) we may have to read in 658-59 en chemin Jerusalem without a 
preposition.! 

We have doubtful cases in 607 and 827, since des Saisnes (cf. 103) or 
Sessoigneis (cf. 769) could be read instead of de Sessoigne. The Latin shows 
in the same episode such forms: REGIS SAXONICI, MAGNATIBUS SAXONICIS, 
PER REGEM SAXONUM.? 

§ 47. Agreement of past participles conjugated with avoir.—In the MS 
flexional -s (z) appears or is omitted, z and s are interchanged, and the e 
of the fem. participle is left out frequently. Apparently the scribe did not 
observe any rule. Another difficulty is that, since in our poem the object 
sometimes replaces the subject in predicate participle, and participles do 
not always agree with a preceding acc., in a few instances we are at liberty 
to admit the non-observance of either one of the two rules: e.g., mets li reis 
en hé les coilli Pur ceo qu’il erent pruz e hardi 3883, and also 364, 1975, 2836. 
Yet, in general, the rime or the meter leaves no doubt as to the correct 
reading. 

Accusative preceding the participle-—When the acc. precedes, the agree- 
ment is regularly observed, save in a few cases. Agreement: There are 40 
sure instances: 314, 344, 574, etc., and 8 doubtful cases, 326, 3181, 3186, 
etc. Non-agreement: 1995, 3267, 3174, 3477, 3816. 

Accusative following the participle-——When the acc. follows, the agree- 
ment seems to be optional. Agreement: 1961, 2361, 3074, 3211, 3595, 
3813, etc. Non-agreement: 649, 739, 741, 985, 2605. 

§ 48. ARTICLES: 

In the MS the acc. is used for the nom. In the nom. sing. i occurs 
twice as often as /e in the first one thousand lines; in the nom. pl. it is the 
reverse: les appears with greater frequency than /i in the first four hundred 
ines. The MS shows sporadically the use of le for la: le pais 134, le regiun 
444, and also: 1585, 1805, 1863, and la for le: la martire 2134, la language 
2721 and also: 2811, 2951, 2968 (cf. Stimming, Boeve de Haumtome, pp. xi 
and xiii, for other instances). 

§ 49. ADJECTIVES: 

Adjectives which had in Latin only one form for the masc. and fem. have 
no analogical femines in e: granz 227, real 627, mortel 2390, viez <viiTUS 2987. 

The meter demands the suppression of such forms: tele 748, quele 588, 
cruelement 765, reale 725, errantement 671, fortes 1342, vile 2684, etc. To be 
noted is grande: Holtlande 1416, which may be a poetic license. Such 
proper names in -ande (cf. 178, 390, 1417, 1421) ought to stand according 
to the meter. Forte 1369 (with hiatus before the conj. et) and fortes 3018 
may be ascribed to the author. 

1 For omission of the preposition before place-names, cf. Tobler, Verm. Beittrége, 
I, § 58, and note, and Beles pulcelesz, fillesz Jerusalem in Fragment d'un poéme dévot, 
Bartsch, Chrestom. (1908), 16, 49. 

2 Memorials, I, 95, 97. 
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Dulce 2744, dulcement 856, fole 2, folement 286 are regular O.F. forms. 
The fem. of adj. in -eis ends in -esche:englesche 3485. Vereiment 1889, 2769, 
3515, 3655, 3178 stands for veirement. 

Comparatives.—To be noted is beleisur 2934. The MS shows that 
graindre 380, 845, and mieldres 1517 are used for the accusative. 

§ 50. Pronouns: . 

Personal pronouns.—The tonic forms of the personal pronouns appear: 
(1) after a preposition a mei 59; (2) before an infinitive: de lui joir 469, 
devant sei venir 876, en tei maculer 2324; (3) with an indicative: avrunt els 
288, enbruncha sei 562, departira mei 2308, lui (MS It) a en son regne alevé 
3317; (4) as a disjunctive: lui e tute sa parenté 104, but usually iJ: 106, 611, 
1890, ete. 

The tonic form Jui usually appears as li in the MS. 

Atonic li (dative) is the only form for both masc. 449, 524, and fem. 
1167, 1173. 

Lor (dat. pl.) is replaced generally by les in the MS: 161, 256, 268, 287, 
etc. The correct form is preserved in 180, 274, 332, 1423, etc. 

Jeo and Ceo are the spellings of the MS. Ele has two forms: ele 1225, 
3056, and el (MS ele) 39, 1210, ete. 

§ 51. Possessive pronouns.—The acc. pl. of nostre, vostre is noz 75, and 
voz 884 (MS nos, vos). When the article precedes the poss. pron., the tonic 
form is used regularly: li mien ceptre 732, pur la mete (MS moy) amur 542, 
but un son chevalier 2209, un son evesque 2287. To be noted is the use of lor 
in: Tut le mielz d’ Engletere ert lur 3908, and again: 3368, 3903. The use of son 
for sa is to be attributed to the copyist: 763,983. For elision of sa cf. § 72c. 

§ 52. Demonstrative pronouns.—Forms with 7 are found sporadically 
by the side of cil, cist: icil 3857, icel 111, icist 3377, icest 1102, and also 1186, 
1862, 1921, ete. The acc. pl. masc. and fem. of cist appears as cez (MS ces): 
114, 1005, etc., and the nom. pl. masce. as cist: 1733. In the MS oblique 
forms sometimes stand for the nom.: cels 177, 521, etc., cestui 661, celwi 
1876, etc. To be noted is the use of the demonstrative with a poss.: de 
ceste nostre regiun 1729. 

§ 53. Relative pronouns.—The nom. qui (MS qui, ki) and the acc. que 
‘(MS que, ke) are kept separate in a great many cases. Yet the MS shows 
that que (ke) stands most frequently for the nom.: 21, 38, 70, 142, 147, 153, 
ete.; and sporadically qui (ki) for que: 658, 1733, 2585, etc. It is evident 
that our author is largely responsible for substituting que for qui in the nom., 
because of the fact that the vowel (MS que ke, qui ki, qu’ k’) has often to 
be elided with the next vowel: MS que (ke): 203, 669, 930, 1562, 1606, 1775, 
1806, etc.; MS qui (ki): 170, 1389, 1557, 1636, 1648, 1763, 1872, 1994, etc.; 
MS qu’ (k’): 1513, 2022, 2459, 2886. 

The use of the rel. pron. que for qui is to be found in Anglo-Norman, 
Ile-de-France, Champagne, Picard, and Wallonian dialects,! but, save in a 


1Cf. K. De Jong, Die Relativ- und Interrogativ-pronomina ‘‘qui’’ und ‘‘ qualis’’ im 
Altfrz., Marburg (1900), pp. 25-36. 566 
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few instances, the West does not show it. This trait does not appear either 
in the northwestern or the southwestern dialects. In the case of Denis 
Piramus, we have to deal plainly with an Anglo-Norman trait. The con- 
tinental Marie de France did not escape the Anglo-Norman influence, and 
her Espurgatoire show several cases.” 

Cui (MS qui, ki) appears in 2311 and after prepositions: 443, 676, 811, 
2000, etc. Quil 561, 1593, 2082, for qui, and qui 211, 1747 for the conjunc- 
tion que are to be attributed to the copyist. Altrui (MS aultri) as a genitive 
has no preposition: altrui enfant 572. 

§ 54. Verss: 

Personal endings.—The 1st pers. sing. of the ind. pres. takes neither e 
nor s: cunt:Edmunt 99, comant: avant 708, rent: omnipotent 549, but regularly 
languis: amis 674. 

The Ist pers. pl. exus in -uwm, and is found in rime with -un:parlum: 
barun 1870; otherwise it rimes only with itself and with prodom 3200, 
celerum:avum 1679. Sumes is regular 871, 1100. 

The 2d pers. pl. ending is -ez: amez:assez 62, irez:nez 726. 

The Ist pers. and 2d pers. pl. of the impf. subj. take no 7: ralissum: 
returneritim 1662, menissum 1667, feissum 1669, alissez:deviéz (MS devevez) 
1244. 

The endings -iiim and -iéz of the impf. and cond. are dissyllabic: voldriéz 
1222; the meter demands deviéz (or devriéz) 1243, returneriiim 1661, celeriiim 
1679. 

§ 55. Infinitive—Infinitives in -er <-ARE and in eir <-BRE are not mixed 
in rime. 

§ 56. Indicative present—The 3d pers. of aller shows two forms, both 
assured by rime: veit:feit 529, va:a 1843. Veit:dreit 785 is to be men- 
tioned. Cf. §9. Tint 14, 3278 may stand for tinc <TENEO,’ and lest (: vest) 
1363 for let. 

§ 57. Subj. present.—The 3d pers. sing. of the I conj. has no e: griet: 
chiet 704, port:fort 1408, etc. The meter requires prit 696, otreit 3219, 
dunt 449, ete. Dunt (MS doynd) 3d pers. of duner is proved by the rime: 
Edmund 534. Out of rime are found: doyne 449, downe 2215, doint 4022, 
pardunt 3218. 

Other conjs. bive -e: die 1217, prenge (MS prengne) 3636, asaile:bataile 
1617. The forms from vENIAT and THNEAT show -einge, -inge, -ienge, and 
rime only with themselves: 717, 1621, 2213. An analogical form in -ge 
is assured by the rime: prenge:venge 3828. Our text has alge 1329, algent 
260, 271, 1069 of aler and murge 652 of murir. The presence of pres. subj. 
in -ge deserves to be noted. According to F. Kirste,‘ the pres. subj. in -ge 


1 Cf. De Jong, op. cit., p. 34. 2 Cf. Jenkins, Espurg., p. 44. 


3 Cf. Matzke, Simund de Freine, p. xli, for the same instance; Miss Pope, Etude, 
pp. 34-35; E. Goerlich, ‘‘ Die siidwestlichen Dialekte,’’ Franzés. Studien, III, 119, 125. 


4Cf. Hist. Untersuchung tiber d. Conjunctiv Praesens (1890), p. 68. 
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‘‘findet sich allein herrschend im Dialekt der Normandie, Bretagne, Anjou 
und des S. W., sporadisch in der Picardie und Namur.” According to Stim- 
ming, however, these forms also appear in Anglo-Norman.'! 

§ 58. Imperfect—The 3d sing. of the I conj. rimes either with itself 
or with the preterite of the III conj.; cf. §15. The regular forms of the 
I conj. appear in the MS also: 1170, 1262, 1916, 3162. There are two 
instances in which out is found riming with the impf. of other conjs.: 
demandeit:aveit 1151, giseit:crieit 3617. These rimes probably ought to 
be discarded. They occur in the various MSS of the works of a correct 
writer like Marie de France.? In the first instance en out may stand for 
aveit and, in the second, braieit for crieit. The MS shows once aportoient 
3105, no doubt for aportouént. 

§ 59. Preterites—Pret. I takes no s: esbai:vi 1255, fui:lui 1696, deguerpi: 
enemi 2313. 

Pret. 3 has no t: trai:ci 796, estendi:miédi 1182, fu: Jhesu 2202. 

There is one instance of a preterite 3 in -ié: espandié:lié 2526, but 
espandirent:eissirent 1254. Other verbs of the same class appear with 7 
only: estendi:miédi 1182, entendi:bani 2339. The presence of this preterite 
in -ié may serve as a clue to the dialect of our author. According to H. 
Wolterstorff,? the forms in -ié fail to appear in Anglo-Norman, Norman, and 
Picard, save in the prose MSS of the Cambridge and Oxford Psalters, La 
chanson de Roland, Samson de Nanteuil.4 The pret. in -ié appears to be a 
continental trait. It is found in Benoit,’ though not often. Here again the 
presence of such a form in Denis Piramus could be explained as dialectical. 

The 3d pers. pl. of faire is firent:departirent 2662; the 3d pers. sing. of 
chair, chai:altresi 390; of remaindre (or remaneir) remist 165, 2664, in the pl. 
remistrent 2462; of voleir, volt 517, 665 (MS vult), in the pl. voldrent 164. 
Vinch, 1st pers. sing. 1227, 1245, may be attributed either to the author 
or the copyist. It is not necessarily a Picard form. It is found in Anglo- 
Norman and in the western dialects.6 In Frére Angier, c or ch is regularly 
added to the Ist pers. sing. of the ind., when it ends in n, nt, r, r+-cons.” 

§ 60. Future and conditional—tTo be noted are: durrai 556, 601, lerrai 
2222, lerreit 2092, 2089. The MS shows the popular form recovera (=re- 
scoverra) 862, liverunt (=liverrunt) 3929. Otherwise amenerunt 987, mus- 
trerai 1688. The meter demands menreit 2091, amenrunt 960. See also § 69. 


1Cf. Boeve de H., p. xxxi. 2 Cf. Warnke, Fabeln, p. ciii. 

*Cf. Das Perfekt der zweiten schwachen Conj. (Halle, 1882), pp. 28-29. 

4Cf. Sophie Hilgers, Der Lautstand in den Proverbia Salomonis von Samson von 
Nantuil (Halle, 1910), p. 20. Did Samson come from Nanteuil in Picardie, now in 
the Oise Department? If so, the -ié forms in Samson could be explained as dialectical, 
since he would come from the neighborhood of Garnier’s birthplace (Pont Sainte- 
Maxence), and where Gormond et Isembard was probably written (Ponthieu). 


5 Cf. Roman de Troie, VI, 145. * Cf. Goerlich, op. cit., pp. 119, 125. 


7Cf. Miss Pope, Etude, pp. 34, 35, 60. 
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§ 61. Imperative-—The verbs of the II and III conjs. show no -s: di:oi 
2327, revien:bien 2211. Subjunctive forms of the 2d pers. sing. appear in 
the imperat. voiles (MS voyle) 1852, seies 1853. 

§ 62. Subj. imperfect.—The 1st and 2d pers. pl. of the I conj. show forms 
with -iss:ralissum 1662, menissum 1667, alissez 1244. To be noted also 
is volsissent 1610. Pooir has no form in 7: poiist:oiist 379, 2190. Susum 
950 stands for fussum and is not a pres. subj. as Menger claimed.! 

Participles—Compounds of lire have an 1: eslit:cit 1773. 

§ 63. Gerundive.-—The construction with aler is common: vunt wacrant: 
avant 1468, and also 1835, 2003, 2039, etc.; with estre we have obeissant: tant 
2220, and 3153, etc. 


VERSIFICATION 


§ 64. As might be expected of a poet who was familiar with various 
genres of poetry current in his time in court circles, and with works like 
Partonopeus de Blois and Marie’s Lais, Denis must have written La vie Seint 
Edmunt in octosyllabie couplets throughout: to quote Grdber,? “in richtig 
gebauten Achtsilbnern.” His versification does not differ from that of his 
continental contemporaries. The MS as it is preserved to us shows, 
indeed, many irregular lines. Vising, citing La vie Seint Edmunt as an 
illustration of Anglo-Norman poems containing “des négligences métriques,”’ 
long ago stated that ‘sur les 123 vers de la Vie de Saint Edmund communiqués 
par M. Michel, j’en compte quinze qui sont irréguliers.”* The present 
survey of the versification, however, will tend to show that these irregu- 


larities disappear under criticism and are to be ascribed only to the copyist. 


NUMBER OF SYLLABLES 


§ 65. Final atonic e followed by a consonant in the next word has 
metrical value regularly (a) after a vowel: folie 68, menue 372, maladie 
800, since maladie 643, 874, Marie 3618 occur in doubtful lines, no conclusion 
can be drawn; (b) after a single consonant: fole 2, grace 23, dame 35, ete. 
The meter demands sire 857, 943, etc., seintisme 99, 2283, etc., invariably. 
Line 2330 is to be emended to: li reis seintisme. The MS shows cum, 
sicum, and uncore generally; the meter, however, requires cume 1, 29, 298, 
360, etc., cum 600, 802, sicume 385, 401, sicum 778, 1486, (the forms with 
e are in the majority), uwncore 2759, uncor 2634, 3271, ore 121, 2066, or 729, 
1003, etc. The MS often shows the omission of final e: fesei 6, cunt 42, 
petit 153, mesnié 343, vessel 473, porté 1036, escriptur 3297, ete. In all these 
cases e is called for by the meter. 

Conversely, e appears many tiines when it has no metrical value: curte 
5, travaile 54, nefes 179, barunes 520, ferme 2373, corne 2671, croice 2310, 


1Cf. Anglo-Norman Dialect, p. 128. 
2 Cf. Grundriss, II, 646-47. 
3 Of. Etude, p. 62. 
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colpe 3776, etc. Cunseile 969 and desdeigne 1969 may not be attributed to 
the author; cf. conseil 1016, 1102, etc. 

§ 66. Final atonic e followed by a vowel in the next word has no syllabic 
value after a vowel: envie aveient 2677, vie aveir 2169. Also cf. § 73. 

§ 67. -Ent of pres. ind. and subj. always has syllabic value: commencent 
2020, aprochent 2046, seient 2084, puissent 2919, etc. 

§ 68. As for -ent of -eient (impf. 6), elision or non-elision appears to be 
optional. In our MS there are 15 instances of non-elision: 812, 1137, 1400, 
etc., and 34 instances of elision: 46, 245, 250, 337, 370, 433, etc. It cannot 
be decided whether the elision is to be ascribed to the author or to the copyist. 
In some instances the line may easily be emended, while, in most of the others, 
the perfect is apparently required by the context. 

-ent of -reient (conditional 6) is not elided: 1609, 2611, 3610, 3922. 

§ 69. Atonic e between consonants within a word has syllabic value 
regularly: enemi 13, pelerin 623, comandement 880, apelereit 2672. The 
meter requires pelerinage 785, 1136, larecin 1955, 3130, fereie 934, ferunt 988, 
fereient 3610, etc.; hence, frunt 260 may have to be discarded, and so with 
pelrin 752 which occurs in a doubtful line. Cf. §81. The MS, however, 
omits frequently the e: Almagne 393, chapels 629, gelins 2113, Danmarche 
3707, fortresce 3796, etc. On the other hand, e is often inserted between 
cons., but has no metrical value: meéteret 20, averwnt 288, overt 3053, liveré 
3186, Ulfeketel 3773, combaterum 3810, etc.; perderum 1712, perderez 2277 
cannot stand and must be corrected. Espirit counts for three syllables 23, 


777; angels (MS) 753 two syllables; virgine 3291 three syllables (also in 
Gaimar 2902); apostoile 787 four syllables. 


ENCLISIS 


§ 70. The enclitic use of le and les occurs frequently: 

A. As an article.—al 133, 458, etc.; as 46, 270; del 110, 271, etc.; el 226, 
329, etc.; es 989, ete. The MS often shows en le when the meter requires 
enclisis: 758, 915, 3013, etc. 

B. As a pronoun.—nel 836, 954, etc.; nes 702; ne le (MS) 668, 1323, 
and ne les (MS) 3369, 3374, etc., stand for nel and nes respectively; the meter 
calls for ne le (MS nel) 1189, 2133; quil 583, 3279; sil 576, 1724; sis (MS 
si les) 1363, 2001; jeol 126, 3220, the enclisis is required by the meter. 

C. After a verb.—lirel (MS lire le) 44, lessel 2242. Cf. in other texts: 
merel, fairel (Roman de Troie, VI, 110), feirel (MS feire el) 360 (Le livre des 
Maniéres, p. 15) rumprel 58c (La passion du Christ), penrel 150, rendel 26 
(La vie de Saint Léger). 

CONTRACTION 

§ 71. Save in a few instances of pretonic e in hiatus, vowels derived 

from two vowels which were in Latin hiatus or separated by a consonant 


are not contracted. 
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a+vowel: praéries 222, pais 1030, hainus 1888, traisun (Ms treisun) 
2003, flaélerent 2386, radnceun 2522, aiinerent 2635, etc. The meter demands 
gatiignable 220, gadigneries 221, enadncrées 1490, gradntez 1724, ratinceun 
2074, ete. 

e+a: real 725, purvedince 1578. The meter demands edge 509, 1158. 

e+e: veéir 1087, priveément 1556, creéz 2273. 

There seems to be contraction in the case of benesqui 583, benesquirent 
3255, beneit 2857, and possibly of citeein 2881, 2969. 

The MS often shows contraction: estrusement 879, grent 1749, irrement 
3588, veir=veeir 3959, etc. 

e+i: veistes 844, feimes (MS meimes) 947, neis 2733. The meter 
demands cuntredeist 281, meist 282, 3198, etc. 

Contraction justified by the meter is found in benegun (MS benesciun) 
738 and mesme 1755, 1491, 2629, 2916, 3001, but lines 2207 and 1060 are 
doubtful and meisme may possibly be read. By the side of poéstif 1024, 
1595, etc., the meter calls for the form poéséeis in 1029, 1330, 3500, 3924; 
both forms are regular and may be found side by side in the same author 
(cf. Erec et Enide, ll. 526, 2327, 5607). 

e+o: gaaigneiir 242, decoleiir 2445, salveiir 2492, meiile 2544. The 
meter calls for empereiir 83, 1134, turmenteiirs 2395, 2441, redgna 3054, etc. 

Contraction possibly occurs in turmenteiir 2478, decoleiir 2472, 2493, 
and gadgneiirs 2158; these words, however, are regular elsewhere. Leopart 
3780 counting for two syllables is correct O.F.! 

e+u: eiir 652, aleiire 2795, geiinassent 3215, etc. The meter demauds 
creiiz 1277, seiie 1586, engendreiire 1989, geiist 2832, serreiires 3017. The lines 
may easily be emended so as to read jetine 3039, 3224 and bleceiire 3000, 
3243 regularly. 

i+a: fidénces 916, didcne 3603. 

i+e: obliér 55, ortént 110, hardiément 269, depriéra 448, diént 1105, etc. 
We have to read miédi 1181, miénuit 2057, to satisfy the meter. Nvént is 
dissyllabic: 594, 702, 960, 3456, 3606, but possibly monosyllabic: 2518 (in 
the latter line sa may be left out). Niént always rimes with words in -ent. 
Here Denis is to be classed with Wace, Benoit (cf. Suchier, op. cit., § 47a), 
and Marie (cf. Fabeln, p. civ), who show also niént as dissyllabic. 

i+o: confessiiin 741, processtiin 2786, etc.; gloriiis 2181, religiiise 3038, 
etc. Pius 623 as a monosyllabic is regular.’ 

o+e: loéz 34, poésté 1271, boéle 2412, etc. We have to read espoéntée 
3576, and esboélerent 2153, leaving out the conjunction e in the latter line. 

o+i: oir 63, joir 469, roil 2537. 

o+o: rotindes 309, poiins 472, poiir 2227. The meter calls for espoiirie 
3564. 

u+vowel: vertuiises 901, fui 3585, etc. We may read saluérez 3954 by 
leaving out me or e. 


1Cf. Tobler, Versbau‘, p. 84. 
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As we see, silencing of pretonic e in hiatus has not made much headway 
in the language of our author. It appears to be certain in the case of the 
words beneit, mesme, and possibly benesqui benegun, and a few others. Some 
instances are doubtful, since the same words have the regular number of 
syllables elsewhere. Otherwise pretonic e in hiatus has regularly syllabic 
value. On the continent the silencing of pretonic e in hiatus made its appear- 
ance late in the twelfth century.!. Gaston Paris, however, remarks? that 
mesme is “very old” and benoit appears early by the side of beneott. 

‘In Anglo-Norman, aside from a few cases of contraction in Brandan’ and 
Gaimar,*‘ silencing of pretonic e in hiatus is common with Adgar,® Fantosme,® 
and Simund de Freine.?’ Marie de France even shows a beneit in the Espur- 
gatoire.§ 

It seems that pretonic e in hiatus became generally silent in Anglo- 
Norman in such words as meisme, beneéit, beneicgun, etc., in about the last 
quarter of the twelfth century. Simund de Freine shows meisme as two- 
syllabic and beneigun as three-syllabic regularly.® 


ELISION 

§ 72. A. In the case of ne (NEC), que, si, se (SI) jeo, ceo, elision is optional 
before initial vowels. 

ne: 720, 918, 2439, ete. 

n’: 78, 234, 284, etc. 

que: 77, 151, 268, 291, ete. 

qu’: 11, 48, 68, 71, ete. 

si: 555, 942, ete. 

s’: 652, 703, 1610, ete. 

jeo: 16, 18, 1589, ete. 

j: 2237. 

ceo: ceo est 929, 1581, etc., ceo ert 1321, ceo en 3315, ceo esteit 3468, etc. 

c’: c’est 74, 201, etc., c’ert 1156, 2807, c’aveient 2679, c’oi 2283. 

Si<sic does not seem to be elided in our poem, 19, 32, 43, 491, ete. 

For the article i nom. sing. the meter demands elision in 1893, 2186, 
3227, etc., and non-elision in 527, 559, 843, etc.; li nom. pl. masc. does not 
lose its vowel: 1951, 3519. Cf. § 48. 

Li (dat. s. pron.) possibly elides its vowel in 970, 1521. 

1 Cf. Nyrop, Gramm. hist. de la lang. frang., I, § 264, Remarque. 

2 Cf. Vie de St. Gilles, p. xxiii, note. 

3 Cf. Suchier, Seint Auban, p. 27. 

‘Cf. Vising, Etude, p. 82. 

5 Cf. Marienlegenden, beneit, -te: 5. 61 p. 22, 6. 305 p. 36, 11. 21 p. 58, etc.; meismes: 
5. 220 p. 26, 8. 233 p. 48, 21. 1 p. 130. 

* Cf. Suchier, op. cit., pp. 28 ff. 

7 Cf. Matzke, op. cit., pp. J-lii. 

8 Cf. Warnke, Fabeln, p. civ. 


* Cf. Matzke, op. cit., p. li and glossary. 
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Qui preserves its vowel in 200, 1196, 1254, 1264, etc.; for the elision of 
qui =que, cf. § 53. 

En apparently loses its vowel after cea in cea en arriere 709, 802, 3242; 
the MS shows once the elided form (3242). The MS shows that en has 
no metrical value after e (et), 588, 758, 922, 1030, 3039, 3208.1 

B. Before h aspirate, atonic e is preserved: le hidus 2590, de haches 
3756. Ll. 2186, 2191, elision in se hasta is doubtful: in the first line li 
before aversiers may be elided, while in the second haste may be read. In 
1. 2062, the h of Hubbe is not aspirate (cf. Ubbe in Gaimar, 2896). 

Apparently we have elision of e in: Dist son message hardiément 2246, 
and of ain: La veile treient jesqu’a l’hune 1379, unless these lines be emended 
by leaving out son in 2246 and I’ in 1379, or the fifth syllable be considered 
as having no metrical value. Silencing of h aspirate is found in Frére 
Angier.” 

C. The feminine form of the poss. adj. appears with elision in m’entente 
20, s’espee 2493, s’eschiele 3134; the meter calls for s’offrende 627, s’oreisun 
1510, 1511, s’altre gent 1659 and apparently for swe almosniere 577, sue alme 
1316, sue amur 3274, sun eveschié 3213. 


HIATUS 

§ 73. Other cases of non-elision of atonic e outside of those mentioned 
above appear in our text. They are classified under the headings adopted 
by G. Rydberg.’ It has to be acknowledged that, at times, an example 
placed in one section may just as well be placed in another. 

Logical hiatus.—Vortigerné unt iluc pris 345 and in ll. 694, 786, 979, 981, 
1495, 1713. 

Hiatus before the conjunction et.—Fist le servisé e la feste 1765, and in 
ll. 327, 1369, 1548, 1772, 2021, 2709, 2862, 2907, 2926, 2988, and 1950, if 
we read Bern instead of Berin. 

Metrical hiatus—Fu departié en treis sens 112, and in Il. 488, 1515, 
1887, 2187, 2722, 2920, 2957, 3148, 3192. 

Hiatus after a heavy consonantal group.—Nus vus dirum nostré avis 1018, 
and in Il. 882, 1316, 1835, 2192, 2419, 2862, 2981, 3139, 3345, 3381, 3973. 

Hiatus may be avoided in 952 by substituting jesques for jesque, and in 
3768 by reading lancer e traire, if treter stands for traire. 


§ 74. The initial vowel of estrange in d’aler en estrange regiiin 1276 may 
fall, but, since regiiin may stand for reviin, this case remains doubtful. 

In ll. 1301, 3071, vesqgue (MS evesque) may possibly be read. This form, 
due to a misdivision of the article, is not of rare occurrence.* 

There may be a case of synalepha in: Ceo fu Inguar qui la avala 2061. 


1 Cf. Suchier, op. cit., p. 31. 6. 2 Cf. Miss Pope, Etude, p. 28. 
3Cf. Zur Geschichte des franzésischen a (Upsala, 1897), IL, 89-202, 177-78. 
«Cf. Schwan-Behrens. Gram. des Altfrz., § 11A. 
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§ 75. A few incorrect rimes are to be noted: parz:chalanz 2029, 
veir:cerchier (MS cerchir) 2673, grante:face 3281. In the following lines, 
where the meter is either too long or too short, the rimes may have been 
tampered with by the copyist: fet:net 661, forz:cors 2667, venuz: peresceuz 
3853. To be mentioned is arveire:receivre 1829, but creire:arveire 78; cf. 
creire:receivre, R. de Thébes 2845, espoire:boivre, G. de Dole 3436. 


IRREGULAR LINES 


§ 76. After Anglo-Norman traits and metrical matters have been con- 
sidered, quite a few lines remain either too long or too short. But the chief 
causes of these irregular lines, as we find, lie in the omission or addition of 
short words which may easily be omitted or added by a scribe: conjunctions, 
prepositions, pronouns, etc. Otherwise, frequently, when emendation is 
necessary, it is plain from the context that the line has been changed by the 
scribe. Sometimes the need of substituting the correct form of a word 
is self-evident and needs no comment. The corrections or tentative cor- 
rections that we offer are not forced, but are, on the contrary, justified mostly 
by the presence elsewhere in the poem of forms similar to the ones that are 
suggested. 

Here follows a list of the emended lines. The six- and ten-syllable lines 
are printed in full. Corrections aiming to improve the reading of some octo- 
syllabic lines are also offered. The words and syllables in brackets are the 
emended forms, while those in parentheses appear in the MS. 

§ 77. Six syllables restored to eight.— 


246 E (del un) [de leiins] e [de] tuz blez. 
575 L’enfant [Edmund] tost apela. 
794 Recut [Dampne] Deus en sa gloire. 
993 Ne sanz mon fiz [la mer] passer. 
1001 Kant [Offe] de lui s’en ala. 
1060 [Si] cum[e] mesmes vostre cors. 
1162 Pur Deu [e] en pelfejrinage. 
1316 [En] porterunt s’almé en ciel or, porterunt (s)[ue) almé en ciel. 
1789 Kant [l'enfant] Edmund li seint ber. 
2063 D’am|(bedous] parz trestuz s’armerent. 
2176 Iluc meint [Edmund] ceo dit hum. 
2305 II seit tesmoign{erre] de mei. 
2380 Pur poi que mort [li reis] ne fu. 
2451 Tanque le seint{isme] martir. 
2719 Par treis (feiz) [feiées], her, her, her!. 
3144 Kar luis voelt [fraindre e] descloer. 
3270 (E£) li grant, [li meien), e li mendre. 
3275 Dit en ai [une] grant partie. 
3473 Ne nul [hum] ne s’en (perneit) [purveéit] or, ne nul ne s’en [aperceveit]. 


L. 297 is also two syllables short. 
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§ 78. Seven syllables restored to eight.— 

A. By the insertion, (1) of a conjunction: e 4, 265, 427, 522, 529, 
563, 616, 756, 969, 1288, 1846, 1959, 2004, 2015, 2070, 2152, 2206, 2581, 
2638, 2680, 2856, 2900, 2958, 3014, 3091, 3110, 3383, 3555, 3558, 3629, 
3758, 3875 (unless contreire should be read as a fem. noun); que 681, 3927; 
kar 776; ne 1260, 1731 (or jeo), 1826, 2798, 3828, 3890; (2) of an adverb: 
en 33, 1677, 1834, 2381 (or dunkes), s’en fu 1501; 7 483, 488, 1041, 1045, 
1337, 1550, 2277, 2432, 2801, 3118, 3170, 3940; si 22; mais estre 31; tut 
ensement 305; quart 751, the Latin reads: QuIA IN CHRISTO OBIIT REX 
HUMILIS ET PEREGHiNUS (Memorials, I, 97), hence read en J.C. instead of 
de J.C.; ja 1138; n’ 2137; ne 2688; mult 2170; tant 2913; desqu’a cel 2933; 
(3) of a prepositiog: de before pain 162, Jhesu 1572, pestilences 3453; a 
before estrus 727, gégnur 1639, Edmund 2498, dolur 3664; pur sun 2620, 
hors 3653; (4) of a pronoun: nus 860; vus 1065, 1240; il 1033, 3738, il e 
sa gent 3829; I’ 1558, la 1380, le 1825, 2559, li 2653, li en prist 3045; lor 
304, 1107, 1378, 2816; sa voiz 2708; cil 3643; (5) of par before ai 3, tres 
before tut 1720, tuz 2159; (6) of an article: li ussier, li cou, omit e 817, le 
fiz 1979, li nostre 2253, V’oil 2433, le cors 2469, le fin or 2510, li 4010; la mer 
265, 2094; uns sages 1306, un 3476; des 2141; (7) of an adjective: pius 440, 
chiers 533, nul si chier aveir 1221, nul delai 2281, grant peine 2743; (8) of 
a noun ora name: Edmund after enfant article elided 499, 603, reis 100, 621, 
3700, riens (or choses and read out for aveit) 663, li duc, Vengres felun 2334, 
e Deu 3216; (9) of a verb: unt treit 2415, li cors fu 2557, ert enfraite 3562, 
il mielz pout 3646, unt qui a funz 3696. 

B. By the restoration of the correct form (1) of a verb: feseie 6, grieve 
158, furent (sunt) 200, aveient 301, poeient 302 cf. 254, blesmisse 702, avreie 
715, fertiim 880, fereie 934, teneient 1137, deviéz or devriéz 1243, areisona 1204, 
orent (n’unt) 1448, aoré 1519, mainteingé or -ent 1620, avrunt 1621, returneriiim 
1661, celeritim 1679, paruni 1754, munteit 1942, furent 2121, parole 2165 
veéit 2435, demandereient 2649, ajusterent 2821, esparpilé 2842, erreier 3360, 
hai 3375, 3909, osereient 3606, firent (read si MS son) 3729, choisie 3784, 
3813, feseient 3840; (2) of anoun: Hunestanestun 1498, 1513 (cf. Memorials, 
I, 100), runcerei 2702, curbé 3157, Westsexre (WESTSEAXAS) 3347, forteresce 
3796, Kanut or Kenut 3987; (3) of an article: la parfin 446, la fertre 3086, 
la cunté 3528; (4) of an adjective: trestute 3932; (5) of a pronoun: les 
escrist 3472; (6) of an adverb: cume sage, cume leal, omit et 1726. 

C. By restoring an s to the following: sages 887, cointes 936, jesques 952, 
1537, a merveiles 1492, poeples 2257, evesques 3073, sages 3482, riches 3745. 

D. By the substitution of another form: (1) verb: resurst 142, ameine 
851, purparolent or insert i before parolent 1392, esgarde (or with hiatus 
gardé e) 1524, poeit 1920, recunquerre 3440, demustre 3635, feseit 3666, orent 
3733, estetent 3896; (2) substantive: feiée 1096, selve 2569, 2582, 2666; cf. 
2693; (3) adverb: forment 27, dunques 1767, 3995, de ct qué, or en Northumbre? 

1 Cf. H. Rose, Romanische Studien, V, 367-68. 
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391, ententivement 1832, neis 1900, ne 2134, issi 2229, ainceis 3185, 3427, 
sicume 3239, 3663, 4002, ici 3322; (4) preposition: ovek 24, 3406, devers 
1182, 1529, de devers 1366, desoz 1940, 2850, apres 2800, envers 3810; (5) li 
for le: 527, 559, 843, 1433, 1758, 3142; (6) other words: depuis 1696, nostre 
(le) 1712, de ses (des) 3792, ambedous 3754. 

E. By the addition of an initial ¢ to demonstratives: icest 688, icel 
1768, icele 3041, icels 3112, ceo 1226, 2736, 3611. 

_ F. By the transposition of words: De sen acu 1702, en France reveit 
3416. 

§ 79. Nine syllables restored to eight—A. By the omission: (1) of a 
conjunction: e 93, 474, 481, 791, 922, 1496, 1600, 1654, 1693, 1928, 2031, 
2153, 2346, 2512, 2844, 2966, 3207, 3548, 3630, 3929, 3947, 3954; (2) of an 
adverb: 7 181, 3778, si 260, 2472, 2564, pas 1076, 2526, 3425, en 1638, 3936, 
4029, la 2061, ja 2475, mult 3618; (3) of a preposition: a 135, 140, 153, 580, 
1682, 1728, 2833, 3776, 3964, de 168, 659, 3925, en 666, 3026, par 861, 1658, 
hors 1502, pur 2372, od 3145; (4) of a pronoun: i/ 28, 221, 344, 582, 588, 1351, 
1936, 1995, 2082 (read de for del), 3028, 3113, 3223, 3730, 3884, 3988; jeo 
1248, vus 569, 1730, 2276, se 2105, 2223, que 822, qui 4017, les 3711, sa 1666, 
son (read l’anel and de instead of en) 1672; (5) of an article: li 667, le 1999, 
2478, 3540, 3823, 4006, /a 1201, 2086, 2536, 3193, les 419, 3551, wn (or read 
dancel instead of juvencel) 1977; (6) of an adjective: bon 716, 1653, grant 
2838, seint 3570; (7) of a noun: dame (read K’a vus ne seit) 1223 d’or 3092; 
(8) of a verb: az (read recut) 2311, est 2906, ad 3279. 

B. By a change usually demanded by the context (1) of the verb: 
suelent 46, valt 61, morut 147, aveit 148, 2022, entre demandent 203, oént 
266, trespercent (omit Ke) 315, out 445, 739, 741, 1552, 3480, swelt 655, 
prit 696, afiéz 729, seit 1068, poet 1094, 1528, 2073, 2077, escrieve 1331, 
crevée 1404, veient 1417, abat 1470, orer 1549, suelt 1568, ert 1933, vint 2107, fu 
2122, pout 2188, haste 2191, dunt 2215, geinst 2284, ot <aupiT 2297, mené 
2364, desirent 2612, l’overte (a overte) 2728, funt 2950, issent 2970, parut 3000, 
cumbat 3781; (2) of the noun or proper name: prince 105, foil 316, Lindsie 
395, 398, vis 1167, 3644, Bern (Latin WErRn) 1894, 1937, pere 2006, cumpagne 
2053, message 2243, ministre 2378, 2560, mandemenz 2438, decolere 2493, 
branche 2698, enfertez 3454, Edred or Ealvred (the Latin reads EpEREp) 3505, 
vesquens 3638, Ulfketel 3748, croisseiz 3819, soing 3852, espié 3870, erté (or 
read n’out) 3906; (3) of an adjective: greindre 1012, veire 1264, 1265, veir 
1265, triste 2645; (4) of a pronoun, article, preposition, adverb, conjunction: 
cest (cesti) 808, cel (celi) 3713; d’ (del) 400, al (of le) 1164, al (de) 2563, de 
(del) 2579; oveke (ovekes) 2660; ariers 251, la 642, unc 743, 1906, 2946, 3243, 
3420, longes (read out) 2991, d’tluc 3175, ne (mie) 3854; e (de) 1647. 

C. By substituting another word in faulty passages: puer (MS penser) 
53, a seiir (asez seur) 651, tel (cele) 1114, nel (nela) 1203, dreit (e veit) 1525, 
le (Venfant) 1678, ne (de li) 1943, prest (prestez) 2028, entre (a tere) 2763, 
meint (oyent) 3107, jut (i ust) 3161, dunt grace (seit grante) 3281, oes (ose) 3772. 
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D. By the transposition of words: les oént de joie 47, En ordre (dist) 
[vit] cum (veii) [dit] aveit 1303, li reis seintisme 2330. 


§ 80. Ten syllables,or more restored to eight.— 


614 (E ere) [eirre] e[n] chimin (e) matin e seir. 
643 (Iluc) [la] (li) prist maladie si grant. 
796 Ne (de) cil (Offe) [qui] Seint A (i)elbrict trai. 
874 En maladie dunt (apres) murut. 
1173 Avis li fu que (le reis) (se tendi) s’estendi. 
1598 Pur le redlme Offe (mes) overreient. 
1974 Kantes cités e (kantes) mansiins. 
2332 E li mes(sagier) out passé le soil. 
2480 De(tres)tute la falde (de) [as] berbiz 
2523 (Cil Dieus) pur saner nus en ceste vie 
2689 Ne (a ceo) feissent enterrement. 
2771 Si oblié del tut (en tut) estett. 
2874 N’i vindrent (mie) sovenerement. 
2968 Tut(e) (la) [le] clergié de la cité. 
3030 Que nul(e) damisel(e) de juvent. 
3138 (En le) [el] mustier la ou (il) voleit estre. 
3523 Un(e) (bele)miracle, une grant vertu. 
3654 (E) li diables (resceive le malbaillie) (l’out en baillie}. 
3693 (E) en un(e) ord(e) putel qu’ert parfunz. 


§ 81. In some octosyllabic lines, the meter is right, but the reading is 


obviously wrong. The following corrections may be suggested. Emenda- 
tions introduced by Mrs. Ravenel in her edition are not mentioned again 
here. WN’en oi 82, levé est 119, la pais 134, galerne 134, ruiste 186, nagent 218, 
graanz orent 392, asazées 416 (cf. 413) order in prose: Le pais est establi de 
treis cuntrées asazées de bien, 421 est, that is ‘East,’ nurrir 571, estrées 640, 
pas ne 656, [Le] ret enoint e (umble) pelfejrin 752; cf. § 78A2, § 69, l’escrepe 
783, ne cil 795, sanz engan 803, einz (en) 869, pas ne me merveil 937, feimes 
947, fusum 950, en serement 990, unt (out) 1013, trovées veires cume durent 
1124 (omit estre), ert forgur (enforcir) 1197, ne li (na li) 1205, l’esgarde 1207, 
treéit 1219, veire 1264, s’esluigne 1402, n’unt vent ne bise 1413, the second half 
is not sure 1457: li sigle eigier or eiguier with est (or sunt) understood: ‘the 
sail is watery or wet,’ or without a comma after unc (MS unt): ‘they never 
had to spread the “watery” or “wet” sail’ (the form aiguier is found in 
Godefroy), l’asen 1475, queste or quiert 1585, fesimes 1676, ovré 1725, voleir 
sunt parunt 1754, encuntre 1821 (no semi-colon after 1820), enrichiz 1911, 
amanantiz 1912, the reading seems hopeless 1970, possibly: Jfanier, cuart, 
malveis, respit! (or maldit), cunreerent 2064, veziez 2087, estenglesche and 
muntenesche 2119-20 on account of beste (in 2119 hiatus with tere), qu’i erent 
2131, sil 2221, nen or n’en aiez 2227, recovre 2420, puisque oie l’unt or puisqué 
ot Vunt 2726, rechan 2734, lV’esprova 3083, oscur 3121, seiir 3122, nes eiist 
(ne les out) 3186, numbrez 3289, aiimbrez 3290, des Franceis 3421, Aluré 3441, 
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recovrier 3452, a l’ure 3568, a or en l’entur 3624, esluignerent 3741, nes (ne) 
3845, de fi 3958, une envaie 4023. Add pout 2136. 


List or UnusuaL Worps 


aate, convenable, approprié 1492 (not in Godefroy with this meaning). 

acés, par acés e par amuntées 2043. I have not been able to find the same 
phrase elsewhere. Denis is fond of pairs of words expressing the same 
idea, e.g., que par chemins que par estrées 640, and so: 324, 758,2697, 

* 2939, 3740. Here it apparently refers to the risings of the waves and 

would mean: ‘par flots montants et ascendants.’ Cf. le flot montant 
2108 where the flow of the tide is understood, and also accessa maris, 
recessa maris, accessus maris, in Ducange, Gloss., s.v. ‘‘ Accessa.”’ 

agué, MS aguwe aide 1585. 

aloér, placer, mettre. MS alient=aliuent, ind. pres. 6, 1388. 

amuntées, 2043. See acés. 

aramir, rassembler, raccoler 302, areimer 254. 

arveire, illusion, mensonge 78, 1829. 

asen, direction, chemin 1475. 

asenéement, sagement, doctement 512. This word may stand for enseignée- 
ment. 


barate, chose pénible, embarras 3280, moveir 3808 causer de la confusion, de 
l’embarras. 

batestal, tapage, bruit 3163. 

belbelet, objet d’ornement 3091. Cf. Fr. bibelot. (For a discussion of this 
word, see W. Foerster, Zeitschrift f. Rom. Phil., XXII, 263, 509; and 
Miss Pope, Etude, p. 90). 

besorder, souiller 2164. 

bleste, motte de terre 2684. 

bo, bracelet, anneau 3092. 

boéline, bouline 1381, 1455, MS le boélin. This word is usually feminine 
in O.F. In Denis it appears to be masc., unless the article be omitted 
and boéline be read. (As for le for la, cf. § 48, and for omission of atonic 


e, cf. § 65.) 


compasser, ordonner, régler, batir, mesurer, arranger 37. The MS has 
compensa for compassa (or better compessa by Darmesteter’s law). 
Compas applied to a metrical form occurs in the Leys d’Amors, Appel’s 
Prov. Chrest., 1912, pp. 197 ff.; cf. also: Vous, grant seigneur, vous, 
damoisel, Qui a compas, qui a cisel Tailliez et compassez les rimes 
Equivoques et leonimes. Gautier de Coincy, from Tobler, Versbau', 
p. 157. Bédier-Aubry, Chansons de Croisade, pp. 222, 225, have another 
instance of compenser, but the reading is doubtful. 

contemple, temps, circonstance 3465. 
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costée, cOte 1401 (not in Godefroy). 
cruciément, tourment 2516. 
cruistre, grincer 1965. 


decoleiir, bourreau 2445, 2454. 

desglagier, faire périr par le glaive, la lance, 2148, 2350. Cf. in Godefroy 
deglavier, deglaiver, sorglaigier and from Wace, Brut 8738, deglaveis 
(var. deglateiz). 

deshanekier, dter les voiles ou les cordes qui tenaient les voiles serrées sur les 
vergues 1376 (Godefroy). 


enberser, frapper, percer 4 coups de fléches 2457. (Not in Godefroy.) Cf. 
berser, tirer de l’arc. 

encrismé, for encresmé, “anointed” 762, 3878. Here like Fr. fieffé in coquin 
fieffé. 

engan, tromperie, fourberie 803. MS seneghan=senz engan. 

erreier, tre dans l’erreur 3360. 


espeisse, fourré 2699. 
estaif, qui séjourne, s’arréte. MS estais 412, 2172, MS astais 3880. The 


meaning of this word has been often misunderstood. Constans (Rom. 
de Thébes, Voc.) translates “tranquille”; Bartsch-Horning (La lang. 
et la litt. frang., 1887, Gloss.), ““dépouillé du lard”; G. Paris (Romania, 
XVIII, 149) correctly, “qui n’avance pas, qui reste en place”; W. 
Foerster (Cligés, 1910, Gloss.), “‘lassig.’’ 


estuchier, enfoncer 2423. Cf. estoguier in Godefroy. 


jierges, chaines, entraves 3176. 
fricun, (?) (Not in Godefroy.) Perhaps an error for bricun, scélérat, lache 


2333. 


gaagnable, labourable, cultivable 220. 

gatigneiir, laboureur 242, 2158. 

galerne, vent de nord-ouest; here by extension=le nord 134. 

gradnt, concession, don 392. MS grant. 

grifain, épervier 2540; this is the only definition quoted by Godefroy. 
Here apparently an adj. meaning “cruel”; also cf. Italian Grifagno 
and Grant guerre aurunt ki mult lur iert griffaine. Jordan Fantosme, 
Chronique, 1. 695. 


hallos (?), embarcation 2031. (Not in Godefroy with this meaning.) Cf. 
the following: hallope ‘filet de péche’ (Romania, XIX, 349) and salope, 
same meaning (Dict. Gén.); mariesalope, batiment qui porte en mer les 
vases, les sables (Dict. Gén.); it is known that a ship and a net may 
be called by the same name, e.g., Fr. gabare; saloppe, adj. Cotgrave 
(1611) looks upon this word as Orléanais; Fr. chalowpe appears in 
D’Aubigné (see Littré, Dict.) and in Cotgrave; Eng. shallop. Hallos 
rimes with partros. Partros makes no sense; possibly we should read 
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par tros. Tros means ‘trongons,’ ‘morceaux,’ ‘portions’ (cf. Godefroy). 
Here by extension of meaning ‘groupes,’ ‘sections.’ Cf. troche ‘quantité’ 
‘troupe.’ 

ham, village 2199. (Not in Godefroy.) 


hanekier, équiper, mettre 1458. 
harpun, objet d’ornement 3093. Cf. N’arunt anials as deiz, ne harpuns 


al col mis. Serm. s. le jug. de Dieu from Godefroy who gives no defini- 
tion). 

hée, haine 1948; or possibly this word may stand for hié or hiée, attaque, 
violence. 

holgurdine(?), MS holgurdins, nautical term, meaning unknown 1456. 
Possibly the same word as bagordinge (Seint Gilles, 887) and gurdingues 


(Wace’s Brut, 11505). 
justise, juge 2304. 
knivet, canif, petit couteau 347. 


lof, some implement or contrivance for altering the course of a ship (from 
Murray’s N.E.D.) 1378, 1454. Cf. Eng. luff. 


mielé, doux comme le miel 1500. 
molle, (?) ind. pres. 3 from inf. moller, mouler, faire 3559. Here possibly, 


by extension of meaning, ‘machiner,’ ‘projeter.’ Cf. Eng. mull, work 
mentally, cogitate (Webster’s Dict.). 

munteneis, montagnard 2120. (Not in Godefroy.) On account of beste, 
we probably should read muntenesche. 

musceouns, (?) 347. (Not in Godefroy.) The context demands 
cachette,” and this word is apparently connected with muscier= 
cacher. It may also be the same word as musceison, en musceisons, 
‘cachette,’ ‘en cachette’ quoted by Godefroy, s.v. mucoison. 


“c 


en 


nusche, bijou, collier, boucle 3092. 


‘ partros, (?) 2032. See hallos. 

pelfer, dérober, piller 3737; Eng. pilfer. 

pensé de purpens pensée perfide, déloyale 1821. 

perceii (?), présomptueux,, immodeste, insensé 3854. MS peresceuz. Cf. 
§8 and §30. Also with this meaning: 


Or pierderay le pris dont j’anoie granment, 
Nices et perceiis et plain de fol talent. 
—Chevalier au Cygne 28151 (from Godefroy s.v. percoivre). 


Fiers et estouz et parceiiz 
—Claris, 8364 (from Tobler, Verm. Beitr., I, 147, note). 
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pumpée, faste, pompe 2315. Godefroy defines: ‘arrogance.’ 


putel, bourbier, mare 3693. 


queretir, chercheur 2711. 


riflei, taillis, fourré 2681; ruflet, 2567, 2584. Godefroy quotes rifleiz only. 
Riflei and rifleiz are doublets like joncheiz and jonchei, ronceiz and 


roncet. 


rolle, papier, parchemin roulé; liste 3560. 


selve, bois 2693. 


sovenierement, MS sovenerement souvent, fréquemment 2874. 


suchier, penser, supposer 1594, 2663. 
sufoir, creuser en-dessous 3147. 


terel, cap, promontoire, terrain 1491. 
(Not in Godefroy.) 


(Memorials, I, 99). 


The Latin reads PROMONTORIUM 
Terrel and not terral may be 


the O.F. form for Fr. terreau (cf. Dict. Gén., s.v. terreau). 


tresvasé, éperdu, bouleversé 3659. 
also in the Reimpredigt, st. 62 and in the Modwenna 1488c. 


cussion, cf. Suchier, Reimpredigt, p. 74, n., 62 f.). 


vezié, prudent, rusé 1819, 3788. 


welcomer, faire bon accueil 1530. 


(Not in Godefroy.) This word is found 


(For dis- 


ist OF Proper NAMES 


Aelfwine, Alfwin, English name 3892 

Aieldred, Ethelred, English king 3868 

Aielred, Ethelred, English king 3513 

Alain, king of Armorica 159 

Alemagne, 393 

Aluré, Alfred, English king 3479" 

Ambresbire, Amesbury 339 (Mem., II, 
p. 147) 

Angle, Anglia 383 

Armoniche, Armorica 152 

Arthur, British king 139 

Athelston, Athelstan, English king 3503 

Atle, Attle, English king 1565 

Atleburg, Attleborough 1564 


Bederichesworthe, Beodrichsworth, mod- 
ern Bury 2901 (Mem., I, IV) 


1 This name counts for three syllables: 
Etverepvs, AturEepus, AELFREDUS (Mem., I, 28-29); 


Bederiz, Beodrich, a king 2902 (Mem., 
I, IV, note) 

Berin, Baerin, a son of Lothebroc 
1937, 1894? 

Bretagne 128 

Bretun 136 

Brut, British king 129 

Bunde, a priest 3649 

Bures, English town 1759 


Castre, Caistor(?), a town in Norfolk 
1625 

Charles li Chalf, French king, 3401 

Costentin, a pope 787 

Cumberland 3931 


Dampnedieus 523 


3441, 3483, 3489, 3497; the Latin shows 
Alvrez counts for two syllables 


in Marie de France (fabeln, Epilogus, 16) and in Wace (Brut 3395). 
2? The meter calls for Bern; cf. Latin WerRn (Mem., I, 102). 
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Daneis, the Danes, 3365 
Danemarche 3917 
Dieus 22 


Eadred, Ethered, English king, 3361 

Ealured, MS Ealured' 3505 

Edgar, English king, 3507 

Edmunt, Edmun, Saint Edmund 80, 
3294 

Edward, English king 3499 

Edwi, English king 3506 

Eliseu, the prophet Elisha 3192 

Engleis, the English 177 

Engletere 107 

Escardeburg, Scarborough 236 (Mem., 
II, 144) 

Escoce 3905 

Estangle, East-Anglia 411 

Estsexe, Essex 417 


Flandres 1422 

France 3395 

Franceis 3412 

Frise, Friesland, 1411 


Gainesburc, Gheniesburc, Gainsborough 
3934, 3905 

Gales, Wales 323 

Galtier, French name 3890 

Gernemue, Yarmouth 4004 (Mem., II, 
249) 

Guteis, the Goths 178 

Gutlande, Gothland 178 


Hailesdun, English place 2175 (ef. 
Corolla S. Ead., p. liii; Mem., II, 198) 

Hamtune, Southampton 386 

Henge, Hengist, 327 

Hors, Horse, Horsa 327, 343 

Hospital, Knights Hospitallers uf St. 
John 628 


Henry E. Haxo 


Holtlande, Holland 1415 

Hubbe, a son of Lothebroc 2088? 

Hubert, a bishop 1763 

Humbre, the river Humber or read 
Northumbre = Northumbria 391 

Hunestanestun, MS Hunstanestun 
Huns‘autun 1498 


Jerusalem 447, 658 
Jhesu Christ 448 


Kanut(?), MS Knout,? English king 
3987 
Kadawaladre, Kadew-,4 MS Rad-,Brit- 
ish king 140, 145 


Lefstan, a viscount 3527 

Len, Lynn, 1476 (Mem., II, 179) 

Leofwine, English name 3891 (Mem., 
II, 246) 

Linde, a baron 397 

Lindsie, MS Lindeseie,’ Lindsey 395 

Lothebroc, Danish invader 1880 


Maidenesboure, Maidensbower, a prom- 
ontory 1495 


Marie {de France), the author of the 
Lais and Fables 35 

Markiers, Morcar, English name 3893 
(Mem., II, 246) 

Martin, a pope 3476 

Mortimer, a prominent Anglo-Norman 
family 1568 


Northfolk, Norfolk 417 

Northumberland 3932 
2054 

Normandie 3390 

Norwiz, Norwich 1721 


Offe, king of East-Anglia, 441 
Orefort, Orford 2100 (Mem., II, 196) 


Norhumbreland 


1 This name probably stands for Eadred, since the Latin reads Eperep in the same 


passage (Mem., I, 29). 


2 This name appears to count for two syllables, and so in Gaimar, Ubbe, 2896, 3152, 


3158, and Pierre de Langtoft, Hubba, I, 312. 


3In Wace’s Roman de Rou, Kenut =two syllables; in Gaimar, Cnuht =one syllable. 


‘ Latin, Cadualladrus; 


Wace’s Brut, Caluanders =four syllables; Pierre de Lang- 


toft, Cadwaldre =three syllables; Le livere de reis de Brittanie, etc., p. 40. 18, Cadeuualadre. 
5 In Wace and Gaimar this name counts for four syllables. 
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Paris 3395 

Partonopé, the romance of Partonopeus 
de Blois 25 

Pilate, Pontius Pilate 2366 

Piramus, Denis, the author of La vie 
Seint Edmunt 16, 3279 


Robert, French name 3890 

Richier, French name 3889 

Ringhemere, English town 3857 (Mem., 
II, 245) 

Rome 786 


Samarie, Samaria 3194 

Sarazin 2675 

Sathanas 2314 

Sesnes, MS Sechnes, the Saxons 103 

Sessoigne, Saxony 452 

Sessoigneis, the Saxons 769 

Seint Aielbrict 761! 

Seint Augustin 1871 

Seint Jorge 641 

Seint Michiel 1315 

Seint Pere, Saint Peter 1132 

Selande, Zeeland 1421 

Siverz, Sigferth, English name 3893 
(Mem., II, 246) 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 


Sture, the River Stour 1778 

Suain, Sweyn, Danish king? 3703 
Suaneis, the Suiones or Swedes 3715 
Suthfolk, Suffolk 417 


Tamise, the Thames 386 

Temple, Knights of the Temple 628 
Theodred, a bishop 3071 

Thinghowe, Thinghow 3549 

Tiefort, Thetford 3742 (Mem., II, 242) 


Ulfketel, MS Ulfeketel, Earl of East- 
Anglia 3748 (Mem., II, 242) 
Uterpendragun, British king 135 


Vortigerne, British king 133 


Westmeriland, Westmoreland 3931 

Westsexe, Wessex, 3347 

Westwikins, the western Vikings, 3716 

William, French name 3890 

Winedeis, the Wends 3716 (Mem., II, 
241) 

Witheme, the river Witham(?) 402 


Yngar, a son of Lothebroc 1893 


Henry E. Haxo 


1 The Latin reads: Epe.sertvs (Mem., I, 97). 
2 This word counts for one syllable here and also in Gaimar, but for two syllables in 


Wace’s Roman de Rou, passim. 





